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AN OUTPOST ADVENTURE. 


By ARCHIBALD ForRBEs. 


HE war correspondent who accompanied the Russian Army 
which crossed the Danube in the summer of 1877, and who 
had the good fortune to be a fersona grata, found his path of duty 
made exceedingly easy for him. And whether he was a fersona 
grata or not depended almost entirely on himself. His newspaper 
might be held in obloquy, but the authorities ignored the hostility of 
, the paper with something that closely resembled magnanimity, and 
the correspondent was not held responsible for the tone of his 
journal, but only for the matter in it which he himself contributed. 
It is rather a mild way of putting it to say that the Svandard, for 
instance, was not friendly to Russia throughout the period in 
question ; but Mr. Boyle, its representative, was quite _ frankly 
accepted, and has testified to the courtesy and comradeship of the 
Russian officers. He had to go, and everybody ought to rejoice 
that this fate befell him, because it was the occasion of his brilliant 
and amusing book, “ The Diary of an Expelled Correspondent” ; 
the feferrima causa assigned was a passage in one of his letters. 
The Daily Telegraph could not have struck the reader as being more 
bitter against the Russians than was its contemporary of Shoe Lane ; 
but the gentleman designated to represent it when he presented 
himself at Kischieneff was refusec his legitimation. This, however, 
was for reasons purely personal to the candidate, of whom something 
was known in the Russian headquarters, and in no degree because 
of the tone of the journal by which he was accredited. 

His distinguishing badge once strapped round his upper arm—he 
had repudiated with a shriek of horror the dreadful brassplate such 
as street-corner messengers now wear that was first served out to 
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him—the well-seen correspondent stood, or moved, chartered to do 
pretty much anything he pleased. It may seem a paradox ; but the 
Russians are simply the most democratic people in Europe, and for 
a Russian to be dorné would be a contradiction in terms. Every 
officer was the correspondent’s comrade. Prince Shakosky, the 
ill-conditioned general who made such a mess of the July Plevna, was 
the only exception I ever knew. If the samovar was in service the 
officer shared his tea with the correspondent ; in the middle of a battle 

if the officer had a couple of sandwiches he would offer one of them to 

the correspondent. From the highest to the lowest, in regard to mili- 
tary information, the Russians were incredibly frank ; the correspond- 

ent never required to ask questions as to situation, dispositions, or 
intentions—information in regard to those matters was volunteered 

to him. The only secret they ever had—and I must own they kept 
it well—was in regard to the point at which the crossing of the. | 
Danube was to be made. Skobeleff “had not the faintest idea,” 
although a couple of hours previously he had been reconnoitring the 
approaches. Prince Tzeretleff “really had not. the remotest con- 
ception.” Still, even in regard to the crossing of the Danube, the 
friendly Russians were not inexorable. I could not be told the 
locality of the crossing, but I should be escorted betimes to the 
headquarters of the general commanding the division which was to ‘A 
take the lead in the operations. It was rather an amusing ex- 
perience. The guide sent to escort me was in the uniform of a 
private soldier—a tall, handsome man, riding a fine grey horse. He 
spoke English fluently and without a trace of accent. As we rode 
along together and talked, the tone of this private soldier’s conversa- 
tion bewildered me. He knew his Europe as if it had been his native 
parish. He had what Americans call “the inside track” in regard 
to English affairs, social, political, and financial. He spoke of 
country-houses of which he had been the guest, and commented on 

the merits of a piece of statuary in the drawing-room at Sandringham. 

At last I asked his name. He was of one of Russia’s oldest princely 

families, and belonged to the diplomatic corps, but when the war 

began had volunteered for military service, and, not being qualified 

to be an officer, had fallen into line as a private soldier. As we rode 

along I asked him where we were bound for, not imagining that a 
destination to which we were full e route could be any longer a 

secret. But he looked upon it still in this light, no doubt in accord- 

ance with his instructions, and of course I had no more to say for the 

time being. By-and-by we reached a point whence radiated four 
cross-roads. It became obvious to me that my guide was himself at 
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fault. I took no heed while he led me first along one road a little 
way, then along another, returning puzzled to the cross-roads. At 
last he had-to confess, “It seems to me that I’ve lost my -way.” 
“Sorry I cannot be of any service,” was my remark, “since I 
do not know- where it is you want to go to. Ihave been all over 
this region and know where each of these roads leads.” My 
prince- private-soldier-diplomatist burst into a laugh, and then 
mentioned our destination. “Then this way,” said I, “about an 
hour’s ride.” 

After the crossing of the Danube in the last days of June the 
Russian army spread out into the adjacent Bulgarian country like a 
fan. Kriidener went west to subdue Nicopolis, and later to come to 
grief at Plevna. Gourko rode away over the Balkans, through the 
Hankioj Pass, on that adventurous expedition which sanguine 
people expected to end at Adrianople. The Twelfth Corps forged 
away slowly in the easterly direction, toward the Danubian fortress 
of Rustchuk, the key-point of the Turkish quadrilateral in Bulgaria, 
and its advance I accompanied over the low rolling country, towards 
the Jantra, and later athwart the more broken terrain between the 
Jantra and the Lom. It was a sort of holiday stroll for Driesen’s 
cavalry division, which leisurely pioneered the way for the force 
which later came to be known as “the Army of the Cesarewitch.” 
We were received with offerings of corn, oil, and wine by the 
Conscript Fathers of Biela, and tarried in that pleasant rus in urbe 
for a couple of days. Then by short marches we dawdled on, past 
the copses of Monastir, and the grain-clad slopes of Obertenik, until 
well on into July we pitched camp on a long swell falling down to 
the Danube at Pirgos, with Rustchuk away in front of us, some ten 
miles off. We were far enough forward, pending the coming up of 
supports ; so we threw out picquets to the front and flanks, and 
made ourselves as comfortable as might be in the bright sunshine 
tempered by cool breezes blowing down from the Balkans. 

Baron Driesen was an active man, and made work for himself. 
He was always leading reconnaissances into the country up and 
across the Lom, in the course of which he had the occasional 
amusement of a skirmish. I used to accompany him on these 
expeditions, just to keep myself and my horses in exercise ; they were 
quite unimportant from my professional point of view, and a dozen 
of them would not have been worth the cost of a five-line telegram. 
My comrade Villiers preferred to go sketching in the glens with 
dear old General Arnoldi, one of the brigade commanders, the 
simplest, quaintest, most lovable of old gentlemen, and I should 
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think the worst cavalry brigade commander to be found, even in the 
Russian Army. The otherbrigade chief, Staal von Holstein, read and 
wrote all day in the shade under the wide fly of his pretty striped 
tent, coming over to us in the evening to smoke a cigarette, drink 
a tumbler of tea, and relieve our evnui with his pleasant gossip about 
men, women, and things. 

It was not my affair, but I confess I did not greatly relish the 
position we occupied. The division, with its batteries of artillery, 
was out here all by itself, with no infantry within several miles, both * 
its flanks bare, overlapped by the Turks on its right, its left utterly 
in the air, and its line of retreat by no means safe. But while the 
Russians treated those conditions with a fine indifference, the Turks 
did not display any enterprise. A few weeks later they woke up, 
it is true ; and then the Russians had to fall back out of the unsafe 
angle, with considerable losses, and not without confusion ; but by 
that time I was elsewhere, and in watching the abortive efforts to 
drive Osman Pacha out of Plevna had ceased to feel a vivid interest 
in the fortunes of the Army of the Lom. 

I must describe in a little more detail the position of Driesen’s 
cavalry division in those July days of 1877, and the country in 
its vicinity, because I wish to describe a risky little experience 
that happened to me then, to follow the narration of which this e 
description is requisite. 

I have already mentioned that our camp was on a long swell 
running inland at about right angles from the Danube. Before us, as 
we looked out from the front of the camp in the direction of 
Rustchuk, there ran parallel to our position a long valley—deep, but 
with smooth bottom and sides—on which were fields of grain that had 
been cut and set up into stooks. Over against us, on the further side 
of this valley, rose a ridge very similar in formation to our own, but 
having its crest closed with woods, and on its slope facing us were 
clumps of trees interspersed among the cornfields. The valley 
between the two ridges was for the time neutral ground. The Turks 
held the wooded ridge confronting us, and our fore-post line ran along 
in our front about half-way down the slope of our ridge as it trended 
down into the intervening valley. 

One bright warm afternoon our friends the enemy brought 
forward a couple of batteries of field-guns, and from a position in 
front of the wood which crested their ridge opened fire against our 
camp. The range was a long one, but the Turks had Krupp guns, 
and their shells came lobbing across the valley and occasionally , 
pitched among the tents, The Russians, who have a great propensity 
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to the dolce far niente when the weather is warm, could not be 
bothered to reply to this fire for quite a while ; but at length, about 
four o’clock, I saw their gunners busy among the field-guns that were 
ranged in position along the front of the camp. 

Just then I met Baron Driesen, who told me that he had remained 
quiet thus long because of a little scheme he had adopted to surprise 
and perhaps to cut off the Turkish guns opposite us there. Some 
two hours earlier, when he first noticed the guns being brought up into 
position, he had sent off Holstein with the light cavalry regiment of 
his brigade—the “Grey Hussars” we used to call them, from the colour 
of their horses—away to our right, with orders, if practicable, to cross 
the valley higher up out of sight of the Turks and, getting on to the 
slope of their ridge, work northward through the clumps of trees, 
till, if they had the luck to get so far, within charging distance of the 
left flank of the Turkish batteries, when the Russian troopers were 
to do their best to capture the guns. 

I am an old cavalry man, and naturally always eager to be with 
the mounted arm on any duty assigned to it, and I rather made a 
grievance of it to the Baron that he had not let me know of the 
despatch of Holstein and his Greys, that I might have gone along 
with them. He was the best tempered man in the world. ‘“ Why,” 
said he, “ standing here, you’ve got the whole panorama under your 
eye, and if they have the luck to get up and do anything you can see 
them work a great deal better, and, what is more, a great deal more 
safely, than if you were over there with them, blinded by dust and 
smoke.” But, nevertheless, I was only half-content. 

The Russian guns opened presently, and then there was an hour 
or two of reprisal at long bowls, and nothing else. The ‘Russians 
lost a horse or two, and one unfortunate fellow was cut in two back 
in the camp, but the futile powder-burning was getting very tedious. 
All at once, however, I noticed some horsemen showing little glimpses 
of themselves out of a long clump of trees a few hundred yards below, 
and on the left of the Turkish batteries. 

“Look, Baron!” cried I, “there are Holstein’s cavalry fellows, 
sure enough. They’ve worked round beautifully—quite artistically— 
and now they are gathering in that clump, getting ready for their dash 
at the guns!” 

Driesen was not an enthusiastic man, and he rather drawled in 
his speech. ‘ You may be right,” he said, “ but I, for my part, have a 
shrewd suspicion these horsemen are Turkish Tcherkesses, prowling 
about there just to cover that left flank of the batteries which I gave 
Holstein as his objective.” 
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“ Why, ” I exclaimed, “look at the grey horses. There can be 
no mistake !” 

“ Mon Dieu!” retorted the Baron, “can’t a Turkish Tcherkess 
ride a grey horse as well asa Russian Hussar?” 

“Well,” said I, for Driesen’s apathy made me the more stubborn 
in my own opinion, “I’m positive they are our fellows ; and I am 
going across the valley to watch closely how they make their rush.” 

“Don’t be a fool !” said the Baron genially. “Even if they are 
our fellows, you are much better here ; and if you cross, and they 
are not, why then ” and he shrugged his broad shoulders. 

But I was obstinate ; Driesen was sufficiently conversant with 
our language to quote the proverb, about “a wilful man”; and so 
away I rode to the front out beyond the Russian guns, down the 
slope, and through the outpost line, crouching behind the corn- 
stooks about half-way down. I cantered briskly across the bottom 
of the valley, which I found to be a deeper trough than I had 
imagined; and then at a slower pace began to ascend the slope of 
the Turkish ridge, heading for the clump of trees about which I had 
seen the horsemen. 

I had got nearly half-way up. I could hear the shrill scream of 
the shells speeding from ridge to ridge high over my head, as I 
plodded on upward, sitting well forward in my saddle, with a grip 
of my horse’s mane in one hand. Just as I entered a cornfield, 
crack, crack, whizz, whizz came a couple of bullets close by me 
from behind a corn-stook close in front of me. I halted involun- 
tarily, dazed with surprise, and took a hurried survey of the situation. 
It was not difficult to comprehend it at a glance. Moving in an 
easy, careless way I had ridden close up against the Turkish out- 
post line, which, just as was the Russian line on the opposite side of 
the valley, was drawn athwart the slope behind the cut grain. So 
close was I that I could actually see the Paynim rascals grinning at 
my attitude of scare. 

Shot followed shot, and each one served to quicken my realisa- 
tion of the fact that it was extremely injudicious to remain there 
longer than was quite convenient. So I wheeled sharply in my 
tracks and galloped headlong down the steep slope, stretched along 
my horse’s neck. I did not wait to exchange any civilities of leave- 
taking with the humorous gentlemen squatting behind the corn- 
stooks. 

In a twinkling, long before I had reached the bottom, the Russian 
outpost line had opened fire on the Turkish outliers who were perse- 
cuting me, and this friendly act drew off from me the attention cf 
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the latter. Quite a general, although desultory, musketry skirmish 
ensued, the bullets of both sides whistling over my head, down in 
the bottom of the valley as I was by this time. But though I had 
ceased to be a target I did not feel inthe least comfortable. I could 
not get home among the Russians while they kept up this abominable 
shooting of theirs—that was too clear—unless I was prepared to 
take an equal risk to that from which I had just been mercifully 
preserved. Ifyou are shot it makes no perceptible difference to you 
whether it is friend or foe who performs the deed. The Turkish 
side, again, was renewing its inhospitable demonstrations; and it was 
not at all nice to remain quiescent down in the bottom of the valley, 
since every now and then a malignant Turk, disregarding his natural 
enemies the Russians over against him up there, would take a shot 
by way of variety at the inoffensive neutral prowling down below in 
the middle distance. 

In my perplexity I resolved to follow up the trough of the valley 
till I should reach a section of the Russian front where quietude 
might be reigning, and where, therefore, I would have the chance to 
get back inside the friendly lines and out of my embarrassing pre- 
dicament. 

But asI moved along I carried strife and the fire along with me. 
The Russians, out in front of whom I had originally ridden down 
into the valley, had known at least that I had come from their camp, 
and had let me alone as being a friend. But as I moved out of their 
ken I found myself the pariah of both sides, the Ishinaelite against 
whom was every man’s hand. Neither side had any good feeling 
toward me, and both took occasional shots at me, which came a 
great deal too near to be pleasant. Then, having fired at me, nothing 
would content them but that they should set about firing at each 
other, and so I was like a fox with a firebrand tied to its tail, spread- 
ing conflagration whithersoever I went. By-and-by I came ona bend 
in the valley, and this gave me hope; but as I marched along I 
thought I should never get to where the two hostile outpost lines 
ceased to confront each other. And then all of a sudden the valley 
began to disappear altogether and merge into the uplands, a change 
in the ground which bade fair to deprive me of what little cover the 
valley had been affording. 

Suddenly, from an adjacent clump on the Turkish side of the 
shallowing valley, three horsemen came dashing down on me at a 
gallop. The alternatives were so clear that he who ran might read, 
and I was moving at a walk. Either the Turks would make 
a prisoner of me (if, indeed, they did not kill me on the spot), or I 
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must, if I would make an effort to escape this fate, take my chance 
of the Russian fire as I galloped for the shelter of the Russian outpost 
line. 

“Of two evils choose the less,” says the wise proverb. I had 
made up my mind, much more quickly than I can write the words 
down, to ride in upon the Russians ; and so I gave my horse the 
spur and fled from my Turkish pursuers. It was pretty clear that the 
Russians had no sort of comprehension of the situation, but they 
judged that the simplest course, pending an explanation, was to try 
to kill somebody ; so they opened fire with zeal. 

For me it was like charging a square. I actually all but rode over 
a man who was confronting me kneeling, with his (presumably 
empty) rifle held like a pike ; and when I was pulled up abruptly in- 
side the Russian straggling line by a strong jerk on my horse’s bit 


that threw him back on his haunches, I found myself surrounded — 


by a chevaux de frise of bayonet-points projecting from rifles held by 
angry, vociferating, and unintelligible persons of Sclavonic extraction. 

I never knew very much practicable Russian, and at that time 
three words was the sum of my acquaintance with that euphonious 
tongue. None of the three was at all applicable to the conditions of 
the moment, but I emitted them all in succession, making the best of 
my scanty stock-in-trade. They availed me nothing. Neither the 
officer nor any of his men knew a word of English, French, or Ger- 
man. In vain I looked for the Polish Jew who forms a considerable 
item in most Russian regiments, and who has always a smattering of 
abominable low German. Failing to make my captors understand 
anything concerning me, I was dismounted with considerable vigour, 
and promptly taken prisoner, one armed man on either side of me, 
anda third in a strategic position inthe rear. As for my Turkish pur- 
suers, two of them had turned when within a few yards of the Russian 
post ; the third left his horse dead on the ground and himself limped 
back wounded. 

For the only time save one, while I was with the Russian Army, 
did I now produce my formal “pass ”—my captors refused to give 
any heed to the badge on my arm, and probably had no conception 
what it meant. Now the “ pass” consisted of a photograph of the 
correspondent, with a dab of red wax on his chest, on which was im- 
pressed the headquarter seal, while on the back were written certain 
cabalistic figures, which, I had been given to understand, instructed 
all and sundry to whom “these presents” might come to recognise 
the bearer and assist him by all means in their power. It happened 
that I had grown a beard since the photograph was taken which con- 
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stituted my authentication ; my captors failed to recognise any resem- 
blance between my bearded countenance and the smooth face of the 
photograph, and there was thus an added element of suspicion. At 
length it was resolved to send me up to the camp, to be dealt with 
there by superior authority. 

A sergeant and two men shortly marched me off in the direction 
of the headquarters, while a third led my horse. It was a long 
tramp, and I was not allowed to choose my ownpace. At length, on 
the plateau before the camp, the divisional flag was seen. The 
artillery firing was over, and Baron Driesen and his staff were standing 
behind the still hot guns. 

My appearance was greeted with a simultaneous roar of laughter, 
in which I tried to join, I confess, rather ruefully. 

“Well,” said Driesen drily, “ can you believe now that Turkish 
Tcherkesses can ride grey horses as well as can Russian Hussars ? ” 

But as we walked back together to drink tea in his tent, there was 
genuine feeling in the quiet heartiness with which he congratulated 
me on my escape from this outpost adventure. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES ABOUT 
MACBETH. t 


“HE present revival of “ Macbeth” evokes a host of recollections 
‘| of other Macbeths and Lady Macbeths, and of other sumptuous 
revivals possibly associated with comparisons as vexatious, as unjust, 
and as irrelevant, as those sought to be now established between the 
present and the past. 

The old playgoer, faithful to his first impressions, invariably 
maintains, with the dogmatism of age, that the first was the best ; 
the younger generation, with the modesty of youth, maintains exactly 
the same opinion from another point ofview. * 

Both are right and both are wrong. The truth is, there were great 
actors before we were born—there are great actors now, and there 
will be great actors when we are all dead and gone. In one tree 
there are many very high branches—surely it is possible to recognise 
that fact, without insisting that one branch is the highest. 

The play of “‘ Macbeth,” more especially ever since it has been 
allied to Locke’s or Alleyn’s music, has been an abiding attraction. 
The costume worn in D’Avenant’s time was probably the Court dress 
of the period, since we know that long afterwards Quin disported 
himself in a periwig and the uniform of a brigadier-general, while the 
silver-tongued Barry, the elder Sheridan, and Garrick followed suit, 
minus the periwig. £m passant, it may be remarked that Master 
Davy always had a fancy for improving the bard, and he wrote up for 
himself a dying speech of some eight or ten lines which continued to 
be spoken till the good taste of Macready banished it from the stage. 

The first radical change in the costume of Macbeth was made by 
that remarkable actor and author Macklin. According to Lichtenberg, 
who saw him in Shylock, Macklin was “a portly man, with a yellowish 
coarse face, a nose by no means deficient in length, breadth, or thick- ) 
ness, and a mouth, in the cutting of which, nature’s knife seems to 
have slipped as far as the ear on one side at least.” In Zoffany’s well- 
known plate of the trial scene in “‘ The Merchant of Venice,” Macklin 
appears big, burly, and clumsily made. If, as Pope put it, “This was 
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the Jew that Shakespeare drew,” then Shakespeare must have drawn 
a huge corpulent elderly person, attired in the black coat, vest and 
breeches of a century and a half ago, and whose “ make-up ” consists 
of a thin wisp of black hair, tied like a couple of leeches in the middle 
of his ample cheeks, and who certainly could have played Falstaff 
without stuffing. 

The stage, however, owes something to this portly gentleman. 
He banished Lansdowne’s loathsome caricature of Shylock, and he 
was the first actor to introduce the Scottish costume for Macbeth, 
and, remarkable to relate, he was eighty-three years of age when he 
ventured upon the experiment. 

From that time forth Macbeth was attired as a kilted, bonneted, 
plumed, Highland Scottish warrior. 

It was only during John Kemble’s last engagement at Edinburgh 
that he was induced by Sir Walter Scott to discard the huge bonnet 
and plume, still to be seen on the grotesque lay figures who 
mount guard at the portals of the Scotch snuff-shops. With his own 
hand the Wizard of the North affixed to Black Jack’s bonnet the eagle 
plume of a Highland chief. The innovation became popular, and 
even Macready retained it upon the occasion of his great revival 
during the first season of his management at Covent Garden—indeed 
it has only been discarded very recently. 

Up to a few weeks ago there was a capital likeness of Charles 
Kean to be seen in a music shop in Waterloo Place, in which the 
youthful Macbeth was plaided and kilted @ /a Norval; and up to 
this very moment an awful caricature of Macready, attired in the 
same garb, may be seen by the curious in such matters outside the 
door of Mr. Augustus Harris’s sanctum at Drury Lane. 

The first important new departure in costume is duly recorded 
in a plate of Macready as Macbeth, in Tallis’s “ Shakespeare.” It is 
said that immediately previous to his retirement the “eminent one” 
was requested by Mr. Tallis to afford certain facilities for taking 
sketches of himself and his costumes. Upon his refusal, Tallis ordered 
his artists not to idealise the tragedian. These gentlemen bettered 
their instructions. The likenesses are revoltingly faithful. Like 
Charles Surface’s ancestors, “ there is no volontier grace or expression. 
They are all stiff and awkward as the original, and like nothing else 
in human nature besides.” Hence Macready remains pilloried as 
Macbeth to all time—gauche, angular, rugged as to features, irregular 
as to nose, leech-like as to eyebrows, the right leg—and such a 
leg! a leg of wood—stands out as in the life, at a right angle from 
the knee downwards, 
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Unless the painter be a poet, and tries to catch the soul through 
the features, portrait-painting is but sorry work. The thing here 
described, though a likeness, is a libel! It gives not the scintillation 
of an idea of the mind, which shone through the body of this 
gifted man until his face became irradiated, as the mood moved him, 
with an infernal, or a celestial beauty. 

From all we can gather from contemporaneous history— 
although the play continued to attract—none of the actors of the day 
(including Kean, Young, &c.) succeeded in permanently distin- 
guishing themselves in Macbeth. It was reserved for the genius of 
Macready to assimilate the part to himself and to interpenetrate it 
with his own idiosyncrasy. It is probable that he had frequently 
acted it in his youth at his father’s theatres in Birmingham and New- 
castle ; but the first record we have of his playing the part in town, 
was on the occasion of his benefit in 1820 at Covent Garden. The 
Morning Herald of the period said: “ His air of bewildered agitation 
upon coming on the-stage, after the interview with the weird sisters, 
was a most judicious and effective innovation upon the style of his 
predecessors. In the banquet scene, too, he made an original and 
admirable effect. Instead of intimidating the Ghost into a retreat, he 
fell back, sank into a chair, covered his face with his hands, then 
looked again, perceived the Ghost had disappeared, and upon being 
relieved from the fearful vision recovered once more the spring of 
his soul and body. The effect was powerful. His expression of 
terror after the murder produced a long-continued stillness. . . . 
The pathos which he infused into Macbeth was a principal merit in 
his delineation.” 

Now this business with the Ghost was distinctly an innovation, 
The elder actors, who remembered Kemble, Cooke, and Kean, 
alleged that they invariably bullied the Ghost off the stage; and 
Forrest (whom I saw in the part) had doubtless acquired this very 
business from the old tragedians, who took it with them to America. 

It was in Edinburgh that I first saw Macready act Macbeth. I 
have related elsewhere how I came to be there, but I have not men- 
tioned that I was engaged to play the part of Banquo, in conse- 
quence—it was alleged—of a gentleman from London, a friend of 
Mr. Phelps, disappointing Mr. Murray at the last moment. Now 
Murray had only seen me from the front of the house in Glasgow. On 
that occasion I had effectually concealed my youth behind a rugged 
sunburnt make-up, and an abundant beard of auburn c7épé hair. When 
therefore I presented myself at his sanctum, with my fair complexion, 
my smooth beardless face, and turn-down collar, he blandly en- 
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quired: “When do you expect your father to arrive, young gentle- 
man?” Upon replying that the father he expected was myself, he 
curtly informed me “that it was ridiculous for a boy like me to 
think of playing Banquo!” So “there was another check to proud 
ambition,” and I was ignominiously relegated to the Bleeding 
Sergeant and the First Officer. 

How small the world is after all! A quarter of a century after 
this event I happened to be staying at Edenbridge with my friend 
the late Watts Phillips, the dramatist. Comparing notes one day 
after dinner, he informed me that he was “the gentleman from 
London, the friend of Mr. Phelps,” who had disappointed Mr. 
Murray on that occasion. Lucky disappointment! It gave me my 
first start, and made him a distinguished playwright. 

Macready was not, however, the Macbeth on the occasion of my 
first appearance in Edinburgh. The Thane was enacted by Edmund 
Glover, and the Thane’s wife by Miss Cushman. I shall refer to that 
performance by-and-by, so for the present I confine myself to 
Macready. 

In recalling my first impressions of this great actor in “ Macbeth,” 
I am struck with their resemblance to the impressions recorded by 
Lady Pollock in her delightful monograph, “ Macready as I knew 
him.” She says: “He looked like one who had communed with 
himself among the mists of his native mountains. . . . When he 
spoke ‘into the air,’ we could almost see the hags pass away, and, 
like a wreath of vapour dissolve into the invisible element. After- 
wards he was rapt ; thick-coming fancies seemed to crowd through 
his brain-—large thoughts which left no room for lesser perceptions.” 

These words are so vivid and lifelike, that they bring the man 
back to me “ in his habit as he lived.” As I only played a small part 
I never left the wing during the entire performance. I hung upon 
every word, every look, a rapt and delighted auditor, taking copious 
notes (now, alas, unfortunately lost !) between the acts. ‘There was 
little of “ Bellona’s bridegroom” about him when he made his first 
appearance upon the blasted heath. He was simply a rugged, semi- 
barbaric chief, a being of another age; a man physically brave, 
but eerie and superstitious ; a believer in wraiths and bogles and 
witches and warlocks, and all the mysteries of second sight. 
Only that the anachronism was too absurd, I could almost have 
imagined that I heard him crooning out through his clenched teeth 
the lines from the part he played so well ; the part he detested, but 
which clung to him “like the shirt of Nessus ”—“ Now the mist is 
on the brae, and the spirit of the Gregarach stalks abroad!” My 
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foolish fancy was, however, instantly dispelled by the guttural growl 
of “So foul and fair a day I have not seen!” He had barely 
uttered the words when the sinister apparition of the witches con- 
fronted him. 

It seemed as if he could scarcely repress his impatience during 
the six or eight lines of interrogatory which came from his co-mate 
in command, and it was in a quick imperious tone that he dashed 
over to the centre of the stage and exclaimed : “ Speak, if you can! 
What are you?” The sinister prophecies of the weird sisters seemed 
to thrill through the man’s body and soul as he started away, and, 
for a moment, “stood rapt in the wonder of it.” 

Whether the words suggested the immediate inception of murder, 
or whether their insidious promptings merely coincided with the fell 
instincts of the sleeping devil that lurks in every human breast, I know 
not ; but this I know, that from that moment “ fate and metaphysical 
aid” seemed to surround him and to environ him with death and 
doom. His tell-tale face revealed the working of his mind, and one 
could instinctively realise that “the horrid image which unfixed his 
hair and made his seated heart knock at his ribs,” and which was 
there and then present to his mind’s eye, was the gory image of the 
gracious Duncan with his white hair dabbled in blood, and all the 
attendant horrors of the awful scene, in which the genius of the 
great actor arose to a tragic altitude—not indeed to its most supreme 
height, for ever as he progressed he rose to the “ swelling act of his 
imperial theme” until the bitter end. 

His passion was terrible, but his pathos trembled into tears. 
Who that has ever heard can ever forget his better nature trying to 
assert itself in the irrepressible wail of agony which finds vent in— 

And pity, like a naked new-born babe 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubim horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 


Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind ! 


The depths of dull, leaden despair in— 


Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 


The dreariness of desolation in— 


I have lived long enough, my way of life 
Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf. 


Or the tenderness, the heart-rending pathos of— 


She should have died hereafter ; 
There would have been a time for such a word ! 
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No one who heard Macready intone those words could doubt that 
this ruthless blood-stained warrior loved the wicked woman he had 
lost, “not wisely, but too well.” 

The desperation of his final defiance of fate was appalling to 
witness. So might the fallen star of morning have confronted the 
archangel in the last dread conflict. His hair stood up erect, 
his eyes flashed fire, and his frame dilated to almost preter- 
natural proportions. As he himself has finely said, “One would 
have thought almost that his soul would have lived on from very 
force of will! Death could not have been felt by a man so resolute 
to resist it !” 

This was my first impression of Macready’s Macbeth. When 
next I saw it I had become more critical ; the beauties remained, 
but the blemishes had become more apparent, the artifices more 
obvious, and the sudden transitions (always re-echoed with thunders 
of applause by the groundlings) more irritating. In the very 
torrent and tempest of passion he would drop from the height of his 
theme to an abrupt and colloquial growl ; for example, in the “If it 
were done” soliloquy, after rising to heaven on the words— 

Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself, 
And falls on the other— 
he dropped to earth with a growl of — 
** How now, what news?” 
Similarly, when in the last act he emitted the warlike cry of 


defiance— Send out more horses, skirr the country round ; 


Hang those that talk of fear ! 
with a sort of “ Err—err—How d’ do >—Good-morning ” intonation 
he descended to his boots—or, to be precise, his sandals, with 
How does your patient, doctor? 


Had not one been entirely carried away by the cunning of the 
scene, his exit into Duncan’s chamber must have excited derision. 
Up to that moment he had reached the highest pitch of tragic horror, 
but his desire to over-elaborate made him pause, and when his body 
was actually off the stage, his left foot and leg remained trembling in 
sight, it seemed, fully half a minute. 

It is easy, however, to be critical ; and when all was said and 
done, these were only spots upon the splendour of the setting sun. 

It was my misfortune, both in Edinburgh and Bristol, to dis- 
concert the great man. In the former place, when I came on to 
announce that the wood of Birnam was moving towards Dunsinane, 
I deranged my dress, and, with dishevelled hair and eyes starting 
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from my head, came rushing on to announce the awful sight. 
Evidently he thought I had taken leave of my senses, for he started 
back exclaiming, “Good God!” and then, growling sotto voce, 
“Don’t act, sir!—don’t act !” he resumed aloud : 

Thou cam’st to use thy tongue—thy story quickly ! 

In Bristol (where I had the honour to act Macduff with him) the 
fury of his first onslaught in the fight staggered me, and I recoiled. 
When, however, he continued to let drive at me, growling “Come on, 
sir, come on!” I responded to the best of my ability, and at last, 
losing my head, gave him a crack on the wrist, whereat he emitted 
a scream like a wounded horse, and shrieked, “ Kill me! Kill me!” 
I needed no second invitation, but let him have it with such a will 
that the impact of the pommel of my sword brought him a cropper. 

When the curtain fell he was so blown that he could only give me 
a parting benediction as he responded to the “call.” Deeming it 
superfluous politeness to await further compliments, I made myself 
scarce. When he came off, puffing and blowing, he growled, “ Err— 
err—where’s that young maniac? Err—lI verily believe the wretch 
has broken my wrist!” I really was afraid I had almost cut his 
hand off, but a weight was taken off my mind when, upon calling to 
make my peace the next day, I found that the only damage done 
was a slight bruise, which speedily disappeared, leaving scarcely a 
scar behind. 

It was as Macbeth that this great actor took leave of the stage in 
the zenith of his powers. He himself has chronicled the event in 
his diary in these words: ‘‘ Acted Macbeth as I never before acted 
it: with a reality, a vigour, a truth, a dignity, that I never before 
threw into my delineation. I felt everything I did, and of course 
the audience felt with me. I rose with the play and the last scene 
was a real climax.” This is within the exact limits of truth. He 
never acted so well in his life as on this occasion. 

The mantle of Macready fell upon Phelps, who had enacted 
Macduff through the run of both revivals at Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane, and who resumed that part on the occasion of Macready’s 
farewell benefit, under circumstances which afford ample testimony 
of the high regard in which these two distinguished men held each 
other. It was with Macbeth that Phelps commenced his memorable 
management of Sadler’s Wells, when he had the advantage of being 
assisted by Mrs. Warner, the matchless Lady Macbeth of Drury Lane, 
Covent Garden, and the Haymarket. Both Macready and Phelps 
assured me that this accomplished actress was ¢he Lady Macbeth, 
the only possible one since Siddons, 
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Popular opinion pronounced Phelps to be the only possible 
successor Of Macready in Macbeth—possibly popular opinion was 
right. For my own part, Phelps’s Macbeth struck me as being a 
sound, sensible performance, instinct with manly vigour and rugged 
pathos, but not superabundantly distinguished by subtlety or 
originality. In this particular character, whether from the force of 
long association—or involuntary imitation—he was so impermeated 
with the master’s manner, that in some cases had I closed my eyes I 
could easily have imagined that I heard Macready himself speaking. 

During the entire period of his reign at Sadler’s Wells Macbeth 
remained one of Phelps’s most potent attractions. 

This distinguished actor had some remarkable peculiarities of 
pronunciation—for instance, he invariably said : 

My way of life 
Is fall’n into the sear—the yadlow leaf. 
Asked the reason why, he said he didn’t know, but he preferred it. 
Remonstrated with, he persisted. I quoted : 
Not more aghast the stupid audience stared 
When Kemble talked of atches and a baird! 

He replied : “ Kemble was right! Rules were made for fools— 
Kemble made his own pronunciation, so did Garrick—so do I!” 

The next notable revival of “ Macbeth” was Kean’sat the Princess’s. 
This was the most magnificent work of the kind that had been seen 
in central London since Macready’s time, and it had a great vogue. 
Kean’s Macbeth was a picturesque and vigorous performance. In 
the last act especially, he had fine moments, and his fight was one of 
the most spirited combats it is possible to imagine. 

Mrs. Kean was far too feminine for Lady Macbeth, although, 
needless to say, she played the part, as far as her resources carried 
her, admirably. Ryder was a vigorous, manly Macduff. 

The scenery and costumes were very striking. Amongst the scenic 
effects, I recall with pleasure Duncan’s camp at Forres. The scene 
was discovered in night and silence, a couple of semi-savage armed 
kerns were on guard prowling to and fro with stealthy steps. A 
distant trumpet-call was heard, another in reply, another and yet 
another ; a roll of the drum—an alarum. In an instant the whole 
camp was alive with kerns and gallowglasses, who circled round the 
old king and the princes of the blood. The Bleeding Sergeant was 
carried in upon a litter, and the scene was illuminated with the ruddy 
glare of burning pine-knots. 

Another fine effect was Lady Macbeth and her retinue appearing 
before the Castle-gate, bidding Duncan and his suite welcome. 
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The terror-stricken group, at the end of the murder scene, 
created a veritable sensation. When the alarm bell rang out, crowds 
of half-dressed men, demented women and children, soldiers with 
unsheathed weapons, and retainers with torches, streamed on and filled 
the stage in the twinkling of an eye. Wild tumult and commotion 
were everywhere, while in the centre of the seething crowd, with pale 
face and flashing eyes, the murderer held aloft his blood-stained sword ! 
The music was a great feature of this production, and the witches 
were splendidly grouped and arranged. The picture formed by the 
myriad white arms, which gleamed in the moonlight, bare and 
beautiful, and uplifted in a Bacchic frenzy at the words “ We should 
rejoice,” is a thing of beauty to remember even now. The ascent 
of Hecate, with her “little aérie spirits,” was admirably managed, 
and revealed a magnificent view of ‘‘ steeples, towers, and turrets ” 
in the distant city, which lay at our feet miles and miles away. 

The banquet was a fine composition, and was full of life and 
animation. White-bearded bards in the gallery aloft made sweet 
music with their harps. There were crowds of lords and ladies, 
soldiers, servitors, and serfs—the repast smoked upon the board, as if 
it were real—there were colour, motion, everywhere. The most re- 
markable scenic feature, however, was the apparition of Banquo’s Ghost 
in one of the pillars of the rude arch which supported the roof of 
the Banqueting Hall. These pillars were built out of the solid. By 
an ingenious contrivance they were made to appear either opaque or 
transparent, as the exigencies demanded. When the Ghost appeared 
the lights on the stage remained unaffected, but the lime-light, then 
in its infancy, threw a ghastly sepulchral glare upon the blood- 
boltered Banquo. 

_At this period it was the fashion for certain persons to deride 
Kean’s revivals, and to hold him up. to ridicule as “the great 
Shaksperean upholsterer, &c.” 

Doubtless the first element, essential to the proper representation 
of these great works, is the actor’s art ; but acting, even of the highest 
order, is materially aided by adequate scenic embellishment. 

Never has there been a more striking illustration of this than during 
Salvini’s performance of Macbeth at Covent Garden, some three or 
four years ago. On the occasion of my visit the house was half 
filled with dead-heads and with the claque, without which foreign 
actors appear to be unable to act. When the Italian tragedian made 
his first appearance fresh from the fight, he was indeed “ Bellona’s 
bridegroom lapped in proof,” and his costume was as correct as it was 
becoming. During the first act he travelled in beaten lines. He 
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jumped instinctively at the diabolical suggestion of the weird sisters, 
and as instinctively resented the wrong done him by Duncan’s 
nominating that feather-bed warrior, Malcolm Canmore, Prince of 
Cumberland ; and came to the point at once with his wife. 

Not a Macbeth this, who was likely to wait for his better half to 
suggest the “removal” of Duncan. In reply to the inquiry, “ and 
when goes hence?” he paused one moment, looked furtively around, 
as he replied, “To-morrow, as Ae purposes;” and when Lady 
Macbeth made answer, ‘‘ Never shall sun that morrow see!” his face 
lighted up, with murder written on every line of it. His doubts and 
fears in the following scene were admirably rendered. 

Unfortunately his costume in the murder scene was so dizarre as 
to somewhat distract one’s attention. It was a bright green corded 
silk abomination, trimmed with fur like a woman’s modern dolman, 
and with sleeves of so vivid a hue that it was impossible (except 
with the aid of an opera-glass) to distinguish the blood on his hands 
from his blood-red sleeves. Despite this drawback the scene was 
acted both by himself and Signora Piamonte in strict accordance 
with the true and terrible spirit of its tragic horror. 

The restoration of the porter here (an example followed in the 
present revival at the Lyceum) is an innovation to becommended. The 
appearance of this semi-drunken and drivelling idiot, at this supreme 
moment, is a safety-valve for the pent-up hysteria of the audience, 
while it also gives Macbeth the requisite time to “wash the filthy 
witness from his hands.” Strange to say, when he returned to bid 
Macduff welcome, this Macbeth was unarmed—surely he could not 
have despatched the luckless grooms without a weapon? Apart 
from this, and leaving altogether out of sight the dramatic appro- 
priateness of the frenzied figure waving his bloody brand above the 
heads of his affrighted guests as he rushes forth from Duncan’s 
chamber, it is scarcely likely that the murderer would leave himself 
without the means of selling his life dearly, in the event of his 
treachery being discovered. 

Nothing nobler, stronger, better, has been seen on the English 
stage than the two first acts of Salvini’s Macbeth, but, unfortunately, 
the acting climax of the play was reached at the end of the murder 
scene. 

The next act brought another remarkable eyesore in the way 
of costume. The usurper’s regal robes were of white silver lama, the 
material affected by fairies and burlesque princes in the pantomimes. 
A delicately-jewelled filigree waistbelt vainly attempted to restrain 


the rebellious region which obstinately persisted in asserting itself. 
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This portentous figure suggested an irreverent resemblance to a 
gigantic Twelfth-night king on a monster ‘I'welfth-cake. 

The music selected for the opening of the banquet was a Scotch 
jig, usually associated with the Highland fling. The half-empty 
stage was sparsely peopled by pale, squalid guests, attired in tawdry 
costumes of all periods and all nations. These poor creatures gazed 
helplessly and hopelessly at the tinfoil trumpery before them, while 
they ate not, drank not, neither did they make merry. The ghost of 
“ Banquo,” in the first instance, scrambled up from under a table, 
tumbled down again, and re-appeared from a front-trap, jerked 
up like a Harlequin. That no element of grotesqueness might be 
wanting, upon Lady Macbeth happening to drop her veil her caro 
sposo plucked forth his dagger, rushed forward and made a succession 
of prods at it. When the curtain fell upon this business, the leader 
of the orchestra handed over the footlights a colossal laurel wreath, 
bound with the colours of Italy, whereat our friends of the claque 
applauded incontinently, 

The most notable feature of the fourth act was the fainting away 
of Macbeth (apparently from shock at seeing the apparitions) and the 
witches dancing a fas de trois around him as the act-drop descended. 

The performance now became of a purely pantomimic character, 
save and except for one lucid interval, during which Signora 
Piamonte gave a mild imitation of Ristori’s sleep-walking scene. 
Lady Macbeth had, however, barely made her exit, when a pair of 
stalwart flunkies, attired in the costume of the present period, 
entered to remove the table on which she had placed the lamp, and 
to bring on a chair for Macbeth. The claque were somewhat dilatory 
in getting up a “call;” hence, when her ladyship, now wide awake, 
“all nods and becks and wreathéd smiles” returned to make her 
obeisance, she unfortunately came plump against the flunkies, with 
a result which must have sorely disconcerted her royal spouse, who 
appeared at the very same moment from the opposite side, attended 
by his motley retinue. 

From this time forth this really magnificent actor appeared totally 
demoralised. It seemed as if the squalid surroundings had “ cowed 
his better part of man.” 

Things got from bad to worse when some twenty or thirty wretched 
supernumeraries in nondescript costumes came scrambling over the 
stage, in a kind of bungled mé/ée, during which they exchanged an 
occasional crack on the head, or tumbled over one another, as the 
spirit moved them, with charming impartiality. 

At last the massive Macbeth was confronted by a diminutive 
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Macduff, with a two-handed sword as big as himself, and a nose like 
Slawkenbergius or Espinosa. Then came the fight—surely the most 
remarkable combination of misses and double misses ever seen out 
of a burlesque. At length the usurper received his coup de grace, 
in the shape of a left-handed prod with a poniard, whereupon he 
collapsed, sank down gently, and shuffled “off his mortal coil” so 
quietly, that it might be said of him, as was said of his predecessor, 


the former Thane of Cawdor :— 
He died 


As one that had been studied in his death 

To throw away the dearest thing he owed, 

As ’twere a careless trifle. 
Here was a conclusive answer to Kean’s detractors :—A great actor— 
one of the greatest actors living—brought to earth, rendered abso- 
lutely ridiculous by the paucity and poverty of his surroundings. 


After Kean’s retirement, there were various splendid revivals of 
“ Macbeth” in important provincial centres, such as Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, and Dublin; and in one instance Charles 
Calvert introduced the music of Verdi’s Opera. 

Gustavus Brooke, James Anderson, Creswick, Charles Dillon, 
T.C. King, and Barry Sullivan, have all appeared in the title 7d/e at one 
time or other in various important London and provincial theatres. 

Brooke’s performance was distinguished more by vigour than 
subtlety. Anderson followed in the saine lines, and was a very king of 
men. Creswick was sound and manly. Dillon was both vigorous and 
subtle. King was powerfuland impassioned, and hada voicelike thunder. 

Sullivan, who, though strangely unsuccessful in town, was most 
popular and attractive in the country, was an actor ,of a high 
standard of intelligence. Though apt to be occasionally dizarre 
and fantastic, he ventured not only to think for himself, but he 
entertained a very high opinion of his own opinions. 

Here is a case in point. One night in Manchester, after he had 
played Macbeth, we went into the tavern next door together. An 
obtrusive booby came up and inquired, “ Mr. Sullivan, what is your 
opinion of Mrs. Siddons’ rendering of ‘ We fail’?” 

“Never did fail, sir, so can’t possibly form an opinion on the 
subject,” replied Barry. 

When he played Macbeth years after, at the St. James’s, he 
had developed two or three eccentricities. Tirst, he wore a pair of 
handsome modern whiskers, without beard or moustache ; next he 
revived John Kemble’s “business,” anent the Ghost of Banquo in 
the banquet scene ; that is to say, he omitted the actual appearance 
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of the apparition altogether, but stultified himself by ultimately 
letting the “ blood-boltered one” appear, “with twenty trenched 
gashes ” on his head, after the spectral kings in the incantation scene. 

During Dillon’s management at the Lyceum he appeared for a 
few nights in conjunction with Miss Helen Faucit in Macbeth. The 
next great revival, however, took place at Drury Lane, under 
Chatterton’s management, with Phelps, Dillon, Creswick, Swinbourne, 
Sullivan, and Miss Faucit in the principal characters. Lady Macbeth 
has always been the touchstone of a ¢vagédienne’s ability, and not 
unfrequently the grave of her ambition. Miss Faucit is, beyond all 
doubt, one of the greatest actresses that has ever adorned the 
English stage, but it is not as Lady Macbeth that she will be remem- 
bered. The great gifts which enabled her at her zenith to hold her 
own amidst the milky-way of stars by which she was surrounded 
were utterly wasted in the uncongenial task she had imposed upon 
her gentle nature. She is not the only great actress who has made 
this mistake. La Woffington tried the part and failed. The beautiful 
Bellamy, when a slip of a girl, tried the experiment with the same 
result ; in point of fact, every sucking Juliet thinks she is Lady Macbeth. 

The first Lady Macbeth I ever saw was Mrs. Kean, the next was 
Miss Cushman, then a woman of mature years and majestic propor- 
tions. When first I saw this lady discovered on the stage as Bianca, 
in Dean Milman’s gloomy play of “ Fazio,” she seemed hideous as the 
Witch of Endor ; but, after all, “ mind is the brightness of the body,” 
and I forgot all about her homely features as the play progressed. 
Besides, to compensate for her unfortunate face, nature had given her 
a superb bust and beautiful arms, and she knew how to use them. 
When the poor demented creature confronted the Princess Aldabella 
in the garden, exclaiming, “There’s dancing here, and I’ve been 
dancing too !”—well, the words sound commonplace enough, but the 
way in which she uttered them curdled my blood. In Lady 
Macbeth she dominated the scene, and made Macbeth the plaything 
of her imperial will. 

‘The next Lady Macbeth I encountered was Mrs. Butler (Miss 
Fanny Kemble) , on her returning to the stage after her marriage. 
She was supported by the company of the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, 
then one of the most powerful combinations in town or country— 
Messrs. Creswick, Couldock, T. Mead, Robert Roxby, Addison, 
James Rodgers, G. K. Dickenson, H. Nye Chart, Romeo Maddocks, 
Salter, Corrie, and myself ; Miss Emmeline Montague(Mrs. Compton), 
the beautiful Mrs. Maddocks, Miss Kattie Fitzwilliam, and a host of 
others. 
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At this time Mrs. Butler was approaching the meridian of life. 
She was not only short of the heroic standard, but was perilously 
disposed to embonpoint; she had an opulent bosom, massive but 
statuesque arms, the Kemble features, the Kemble eye, and a voice 
which might have been like her aunt’s, but which certainly was not 
like her uncle’s nor her father’s. She had evidently inherited the 
Siddonian traditions, but failed to portray them in Lady Macbeth ; 
not so in Queen Katherine, which was a majestic, yet womanly per- 
formance, dignified yet tender. This gifted woman and delightful 
writer underrated her own abilities, as much as she depreciated the 
art which had brought fame and fortune to her family, or, at any rate, 
such fame and fortune as they possessed. 

In our time, at least, no woman, or man either, has ever achieved 
such a four de force as she created in the one line “Do it! nor 
leave the task to me!” in “The Hunchback.” My pen lingers on 
this pleasure of memory, with the desire to describe it, but I reserve 
the description for a future occasion. 

My next Lady Macbeth was that crude, uncertain, but powerful 
actress, Miss Glyn. 

This lady and I had to open the season at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
with this play. She had to travel from Liverpool, and I from Bury 
St. Edmunds, which involved my taking a chaise and pair to Thet- 
ford to catch the train to Ely. Our Jehu had been to a ball over- 
night, and was about as “fou” as he could carry himself. The worthy 
fellow drove us to Thetford, just in time to see the train depart, and 
there we were stuck till the next day, when we succeeded in reaching 
Peterborough, from whence we travelled to Hullin a horse-box, crossed 
the Humber at early morning, arriving at Newcastle at three o’clock 
on the day of performance. Lady Macbeth had only arrived half 
an hour earlier. There was no rehearsal, and I did not meet my 
“dearest partner in greatness” until she hailed me as “Great 
Glamis,” “ Worthy Cawdor.” 

Unfortunately we agreed io differ about the “business ” (dramatic 
action of the scene). The lady had a temper; so had I—but, poor 
soul, she is now very ill, and we have buried the hatchet long ago. 

She too had been taught the Siddonian traditions by her master, 
Charles Kemble ; besides which, she was for some time under the 
management of Phelps, and, although a somewhat intractable sub- 
ject, must have learned a good deal from that rigid disciplinarian. 
Some of her performances were as unequal, and, not to put too fine a 
point upon it, as bad as possible; but in this one she stood forth 
beyond her compeers. With her wealth of raven black hair, her 
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dark flashing eyes, her majestic figure and demeanour, she was in 
person the very beau-ideal of Lady Macbeth or Cleopatra. 

Miss Goddard and Miss Atkinson, both with Phelps at Sadler’s 
Wells, were admirable exponents of the part, and Mrs. Herman Vezin 
and Miss Marriott were better than either ; but ¢#e Lady Macbeth 
of the last two decades is, unquestionably, Adelaide Ristori. 

Twenty years and more have elapsed since I first saw this dis- 
tinguished actress essay the part, supported by the veriest troupe of 
Italian barn-stormers that ever emerged from a show at a country 
fair. It was rumoured that one of these distinguished performers 
was Madame la Marchesa’s cook, and another M. le Marquis’s valet, 
and really it seemed quite probable. Yet even these poor creatures 
scarcely dimmed the splendour of her genius. When she came on 
the stage she seemed to fill it with her majestic presence. When she 
had finished reading the letter, and commenced the invocation to the 
spirits of evil, she crooned forth the opening words, until the voice 
changed almost to the hiss of a serpent; anon it rose to.the swelling 
diapason of an organ, her eyes became luminous with infernal fire, the 
stately figure expanded, her white hands clutched her ample bosom, as 
if she would there and then have unsexed herself, and turned “her 
woman’s milk to gall,” and it really required but little stretch of 
imagination to conceive that the “dunnest smoke of hell” would 
burst forth and environ her, there and then. 

As for Macbeth, he was but the veriest slave of her will and 
pleasure. In the murder scene she was everything, he was nothing 
—in fact, all throughout she overshadowed and extinguished the 
wretched creature. 

The hypercritical might possibly have taken exception to the 
somewhat florid and objective character of her sleep-walking scene. 

For myself I was entranced, carried away to a dead and bygone 
age, till I awoke and found myself almost alone in the boxes of the 
Theatre Royal, Liverpool, anathematising the bad taste, so peculiar to 
foreign players, which induced the great actress who had but now left 
the stage as the guilty Queen, to return a moment later as Madame 
Ristori, curtsying to the ground in abject acknowledgment of a few 
miserable half-hearted hands of applause from the sparsely-peopled pit. 

Recalling the farewell of the Siddons, I felt half-inclined to cry 
**Enow, drop the curtain! ” but being only an actor and not an 
autocrat, I sat it out to the bitterend. And now, even as the curtain 
fell upon that memorable performance, so falls the curtain on this 
brief record of “‘ Facts and Fancies.” 


JOHN COLEMAN. 
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“1M&8 f4ELY CRAIL” 
A HEATHEN CELTIC STORY: 


HE Quest of the Grail, versified by the Laureate with that close 
adherence to the old story which is the charm of the Idylls— 
indeed, they cease to charm when, ceasing to follow Malory, they 
become didactic—also inspired Mr. Hawker, of Morwenstow, with a 
long poem containing many fine lines. I have no thought of com- 
paring the two. Hawker has, more than most poets, the defects of 
his qualities. Thus “aman of Pentecost for words that burn” is 
ill-spoken of Sir Gawain, whom the veriest beginner in Round Table 
lore knows to have been “ light,” the analogue of the Gaelic Conan. 


So forth they fare, King Arthur and his men, 
Like stout quaternions of the Maccabee, 


is another example of Hawker’s strength and weakness ; while his 
connecting the Reformation with the use of gunpowder would com- 
mend itself to the Ghazis of the Black Mountain, who must be 
intensely disgusted that, instead of fighting 


With equal shield, and with a measured brand, 
we insist, most unfairly, 


On hurling distant death from some deep den, 
And wing the flame with metal of the mine, 
And so we rend God’s image. 


What I have now to say is that the story must be a fine one 
which could thus stamp itself on two such thoroughly different minds. 
It is one of the finest in the Arthurian cycle, and the one which best 
proves how easily the old heathen tales lend themselves to Christian 
adaptation. For it is undoubtedly an old heathen tale,' older than 
even the readers of Villemarqué and Souvestre and Lady Charlotte 
Guest suspect. According to Mr. A. Nutt, we owe it, not to the Cymri, 
whose version in the “ Mabinogion” is adapted from the Continental 


» Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, with especial reference to the Hypo- 
thesis of its Celtic Origin. By Alfred Nutt.—D, Nutt, Strand. « 
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romances instead of being the basis on which they were framed, but 
to that earlier Celtic wave, the Gael. 

Everyone who has looked into the “ Mabinogion” loves it. I 
remember my-first introduction to it, after one of those days that 
never come again. I had gone to bid good-bye to St. Fagan’s and 
Llandaff and Caerphili, for I was leaving the Somersaeta’s land for 
King Arthur’s Cornwall, ay, for a parish on whose coast I could hear 
**Genver” [Guinevere] “‘calling” whenever there was going to be a 
storm. We had heard prayers in the Cathedral and a week-day sermon 
on the value of the Apocrypha as a collection of Jewish moral tales, 
and we had gone on to Caerphili, only to be baffled with rain, which 
kept us all the evening prisoners in the comfortable old-fashioned inn. 
There was a great search for books ; I fastened on an odd volume of 
Blackwood, in which was cynically sketched the early career of my 
friend Robert Aitken of Pendeen, but soon deserted it for “ The Red 
Book of Hergest, by Lady Charlotte Guest” (she had not then 
exchanged that name. for a German one). I was not in a critical 
mood ; who could be there, almost under the shadow of Castle an 
Dinas? Every page was for me full of “the magic of the Celt.’ 
But I have since learned that at any rate the Mabinogi! of Peredur 
(Perceval) in its present form is not old. Simrock pronounced 
it “later than Chrestien of Troyes,” who, about 1189, wrote the 
first part of that composite poem “Le Conte del Graal” (Nutt, 
pp. 101, 115, and 145, “the Welsh tale is only a copy”). It is a sort 
of Welsh Malory. Even the Breton tales, altered as they are almost 
out of knowledge, are more original. Doubtless there was an earlier, 
wholly heathen, tale of Peredur, but it was lost in the general cata- 
clysm of early Welsh literature, though we may be pretty sure it 
formed the groundwork of the earliest form of the conte. Its modern 
namesake is pieced together from Chrestien and from old Welsh 
fragments (Nutt, p. 132). The original was an old Celtic folk-tale 
which Continental poets gradually loaded with Christian symbolism. 

Nobody who reads the story as it is given, for instance, in 
Hawker or in Tennyson, would suspect a heathen original under- 
lying the mysterious record of how the cup that Christ used at the 
last Supper, wherein also Joseph of Arimathea caught His blood 
after the soldier had pierced His side, was brought by the same 


! The word means “ Tales for the Young ” (Cymric, mab, map, ap; Gaelic, 
mac, Queen Mab, the ever young queen.) Shakespeare knew Welsh: Puck is 
clearly the pwca—Gaelic phooka. In West Cornwall the late Judge Bevan was 
once hopelessly puzzled by a witness saying : ‘‘A mabyer (young hen) fled out 
through the quarrel (window-pane).” 
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Joseph, its God-appointed guardian, to Glastonbury, where it was 
kept by several generations of watchers until the wickedness of 
the land became so grievous that (like Justice when the Iron Age 
began) it disappeared into heaven. Its last guardian, Amfortas, ‘‘ the 
wounded king,” the King Pellam or Pelles of Malory, lay waiting the 
coming of “a clean knight,” who, having been permitted not only to 
see but to handle and use the Grail, should heal him with a touch 
of the holy blood. The fated knight was Galahad ; and his adven- 
tures, and those of Perceval and the others, while on the Quest, though 
‘steeped in old heathen Celtic magic” for those who know anything 
of Celtic lore, might be read as wholly Christian by the uninitiated. 
Mr. Baring Gould, in “‘ Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” following 
Villemarqué, points out this heathen element, and shows how the 
mystic vessel given to Bran the blessed, “ which had power to heal 
all mortal ills, to stanch blood, and bring the dead to life again,” is 
the heathen analogue of the Grail.! And from Cymric we go back to 
Gaelic, for Bran’s vase answers to Fionn’s healing cup, mentioned so 
often in the Fenian stories, “ which,” says J. F. Campbell in the 
“Tales of the Western Highlands,” “is the same as the Holy Grail, 
of course.” Mr. Nutt, who takes these words for one of Kis mottoes, 
dedicated his book to the memory of J. F. Campbell, who first 
taught him to love Celtic tradition ; and few can read Campbell’s 
tales without getting to love the lore which he collectéd, and which is 
older as well as richer than what Villemarqué gathered in a similar way 
among the Bretons. Older; for, on the whole, that is true of Breton 
which Mr. Nutt (p. xiii.) predicates of Welsh literature : “It is late, 
meagre, and has kept little that is archaic.” Was it his fond- 
ness for Campbell that leads Mr. Nutt to add: “The -study 
of Irish promises better?”? It is seldom that an Englishman 
admits, what nevertheless is within the truth, that “of all the 
races of modern Europe the Irish have the most considerable and 
the most archaic mass of pre-Christian traditions. By the side of their 
heroic traditional literature that of Cymry or Teuton(High or Low), 
or Slay, is recent, scanty, and unoriginal.” I am glad it is an Eng- 
lishman who admits it; for an Irishman to say it, except with a blush 
on his cheek, and the ashes of repentance on his head, would be 
sickening. What is the use of our having such a literature when we 


' Birch-Hirschfeld, on the other hand, wholly denies the connection. 

? We must remember that the Old Irish and the Highland lore are identical ; 
the people are both, in the main, Gael ; one reads of the “Irish of the Isles ”; 
Scotland till the 11th century was Scotia minor, Ireland being mayor; Ossian is 
just the Irish Oisin (pronounced Oshfn), 
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leave the study of it to Germans? One of the most humiliating 
remarks I ever read was long ago in the Revue Celtigue, how M. 
Gaidoz came to Dublin to sit at O’Donovan’s feet and to learn from him 
how Middle differed from Old Irish; and how at the Professor’s lecture 
he sat alone-—not a soul in all Ireland could spare time from rack- 
renting and boycotting, scenting out police evidence and gathering 
evidence to rebut it, and dancing at Castle balls and denounc- 
ing those who dance at Castle balls, to study, even dilettante 
fashion, the old literature. How scathingly M. Gaidoz compares this 
indifference with the zeal of little Servia, whose professor of Old 
Servian at Agram had always a roomful of pupils. I used to think 
it was the hard names that made Irish folk-lore unpalatable in Eng- 
land. They "have something to answer for. It is not easy to get 
up an enthusiasm for Dubhthach, the bard who “put a thread of 
poetry about the Seachus for Patrick,” or for Queen Medbh, though 
perhaps she is the analogue of Mab, and though, like Boadicea, she 
was tall and blue-eyed, and “ yellow was her hair like the flower of 
the St. John’s wort (sodarchi),” or for the “Tain bd Cuailgne,” albeit 
the story is as fine as that of the Quest of the Golden Fleece. The 
spelling was needed when speech was more of a fine art than it is 
now. Very few of us know how many gutturals there are in Arabic, 
and how in that tongue as well as in Old Irish a to us clumsy spelling 
is needful to mark shades of pronunciation for which our rough and 
ready speech has no equivalents.'' But what has chiefly told against 
Irish lore has been the indifference of the Irish themselves. Where 
is the Irish Lady Charlotte Guest? Where the Irish Potvin? Why, 
Potvin spent a lifetime in studying, and five years in editing, the 
“Conte del Graal.” As Sir S, Fergusson once wrote me, “ Those 
who would popularise our old literature have to encounter, on the 
one hand, the scorn of a contemptuous West-Britonism ; on the 
other, the distrust of those whose policy is to recognise nothing as 
national which is not either pro-Roman or anti-English.” 

Yes, we’ve left our folk-lore in the lurch, or (even worse) have 
vulgarised it to suit the caterer for tourists, just as we have neglected 
those Christian antiquities of ours which, rightly looked at, are the 
closest bond between the two islands. ‘There they are, sprinkled all 
over the north and middle of Britain, as unmistakably “ Scotic 
stones” as any at Clonmacnois, and proving in the clearest way 
that even of South Britain a great part owes its Christianity and its 


* Unclassical names do tell against a literature. If my memory serves me, 
Boileau pours scorn on the poet who 
‘* Parmi tant de héros va choisir Childebrand.” 
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earliest Christian art to Irish missionaries. St. Augustine is no more 
entitled to the credit of converting England than Chrestien of Troyes 
and‘Wolfram and Borron are to that of inventing the Grail story. 
For both we have to thank the much-abused “Celt,” and this 
thought, surely, should help to draw the two peoples together. It 
would certainly do good if English readers of the Idylls were, by 
books like Mr. A. Nutt’s, led to reflect that these Arthur legends are 
but late versions of the great Celtic epic of which Irish folk-lore has 
preserved for us the earliest-known forms. They were modernised 
from Welsh or Breton stories, into which, probably, even before they 
got known on the Continent, a Christian flavour had been introduced.' 
But these same Welsh and Breton stories are told in much more 
archaic form of Gaelic heroes and heroines. From Sir Perceval’s 
Grail to Bran’s basin is several steps backward ; it is only one more 
from Bran or Peredur to Fionn and his cup. The same holds of 
other Arthurian stories; Lancelot and Guinevere, for instance (which 
I hope Mr. Nutt, following M. Gaston-Paris’ able lead, will deal with 
as exhaustively as he has with the Grail), is the medizeval analogue of 
the Ossianic tale of Diairmuid agus Graine. Here Fionn becomes 
Arthur, the blameless king, and Diairmuid, bravest of the Feine, is 
“Lancelot, the best of all his knights.” I plead, then, for a re- 
reading of the Holy Grail in the light of modern Celtic research, just 
on the same principle on which I should like every one to read 
Mr. Romilly Allen’s “ Rhind Archzological Lectures,” and thereby 
to learn how much early Christian art in England owed to Irish 
missionaries. ‘These “Scotic stones” have suffered from a double 
neglect. The English have ignored them because they were Irish, 
being unwilling to own that it is to the Irish they owed the Gospel ; the 
Irish have been even more silent about them, because in those early 
days the Scotic Church was not subdued to that Roman obedience 
which, thanks to persecution, has, by a strange nemesis, long come 
to be, for most Irishmen, a part, the most vital, of their very life. Oh, 
that synod of Whitby ; I often think what a different and a nobler 
history these islands might have had but for the uxoriousness which 
made Oswiu ungratefully turn his back on his old teachers. It was 
hard for him that Eadgitha should have been still in strictest Lent 
while he was keeping his Easter revel ; but it was unfair of Wilfrid 
to follow up that sufficiently potent argument by dangling before him 
the power of the keys. And England paid dearly enough for her 


' It is a curious fact that the Gospel of Nicodemus, containing the Joseph of 
Arimathea legend, was known in England long before it had got vogue on the 
Continent. (Nutt, p. 220.) 
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rejection of Aidan and Colman and the rest. Had she held with the 
Church of Iona (Hy.), and been linked to Rome only as Patrick and 
Columbkill and Columbanus were, in the loving bond of younger 
brotherhood, we should have had no hundred years’ war, no feudal 
system, no Nag’s Head ordination and Titus Oates’s plot and Glorious 
Revolution : above all, no seecular degradation of Ireland. We talk of 
the blessing and the glory of a metropolitan at Canterbury, patriarch of 
the English-speaking race over a third of the world, gathering his 
crowds of foreign and colonial bishops to his Lambeth fétes ; but 
how much more glorious would have been a patriarch of the Isles, 
centred in Iona, free from that stain of Henry the Eighthism which, 
try how we may, we Anglicans can never quite rub out to the 
satisfaction either of Roman or of Nonconformist critics. For one 
thing, we should have had the Union—a true, not a parchment Union— 
600 years sooner. “ The sister isle ” would have remained really a 
sister, as she was in the days when, ¢este Beda, sons of Saxon kings 
used to go over there to finish their education. English and Irish 
would have all along pulled together like brothers, instead of only 
beginning now to think of doing so. 

But what has all that to do with the Grail ? Why, just this: that, as 
the English have been too forgetful of the Gaelic first fathers of their 
faith, so have they been of those who preserved the earliest forms of 
the legends of which the latest form delights us in the Idylls. That 
is why I class Mr. A. Nutt with Mr. Romilly Allen and his school, 
because both have been doing a good work in calling to remem- 
brance truths to remember which cannot fail to make for charity, 
and to draw together those who have so long been sundered. 

I don’t pretend to follow Mr. Nutt in his scholarship. Who am 
I that I should weigh the Didot Perceval against Wolfram, or 
Gautier de Doulens against Heinrich von dem Tiirlin? Years agoI 
might have done it; but now, as I dream over his book, it all seems 
a confused welter (as in Ceridwen’s cauldron) of Bran god of the 
nether world, and Bran the Blessed, and Fionn-eges, the old fisher 
of the salmon of wisdom, and Brons, the Fisher and Apostle of 
Britain, and “expulsion and return” myths, and that Avalon, of 
which clearly Robert de Borron did not understand the meaning 
(Nutt, p. 222), and which is at once the British Glastonbury and 
the Gaelic Tir n’an Oge (land of the young), the lowland Scotch 
Fairyland. But outofthe strife of authorities—Simrock against Hucher, 
Martin combating Birch-Hirschfeld, Furnivall and Halliwell and 
Steinbach and Renan each fighting for his own hand, and Mr. 
Nutt keeping the field against them all—one fact comes forth as 
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clearly as fact can: that of the Holy Grail, this most Christian of 
all the Arthurian cycle, the main part—altered, broken up, and 
then patched together again, but still recognisable not only by the 
scholar, but, under Mr. Nutt’s careful guidance, by the di/e/tantereader 
—is undoubtedly Celtic and heathen. This accounts for the strange 
furniture of the Grail quest—these knights who are always coming to 
castles full of damsels as kind as they are lovely, Castle of the Spells, 
Castle Perilous, Castle of Mount Orgellous; a light on an altar 
quenched by a black hand that has slain four thousand knights ; a 
bier whereon lies a knight bleeding, yet in atrance. All this is very 
unchristian, but it is just the stuff (mutatis mutandis) of which the 
old Gaelic (and, as far as we know them, the oldest Cymric) tales are 
made. It is Matthew Arnold’s “ magic of the Celt”; and the way 
in which Mr. A. Nutt takes the romances and compares them, 
incident for incident, with what he claims as their heathen analogues, 
is most convincing; the “Great Fool,” for instance, of Gaelic folk- 
lore (Campbell’s “Tales”), Peredur of the Mabinogi, and Peronik 
the Idiot (Souvestre, Foyer Breton), is, in his summing up, etc., the 
counterpart of Perceval. 

How is it, then, that the minds of /rouvéres and minnesingers got 
saturated with these Celtic legends? There is Marie of France and her 
lais; but to Geoffrey of Monmouth Mr. Nutt assigns the chief share 
in “making British legendary history accessible to the lettered class 
of England and the Continent. Nothing in literary history is more 
remarkable than his success. He opened up a new continent of 
romantic story. Twenty years had not passed before the British 
heroes were household names throughout Europe, and by the 
close of the century nearly every existing literature had assimi- 
lated and reproduced the story of Arthur and his Knights. Charle- 
magne and Alexander and the Teutonic Sagas paled before the fame 
of the British king” (p. 229). ‘‘ Gallant little Wales” has therefore a 
good deal to be proud of ; and of Ireland we shall think more kindly 
when we remember that the legends which developed into the 
Arthurian cycle belong also to her, and that she has preserved by 
far the oldest form of them. 

The Celtic tales spread at once, because their spirit just suited an 
age of daring such as crusaders displayed, and of sorcery such as 
crusaders believed in, and of that frank, absolute unmorality in sexual 
relations which the word minnedienst connotes. Gael and Cymri were 
unmoral, not immoral. Ethne feels no more shame and thinks no 
more wrong in giving herself to King Connell than did Orgueilleuse 
in giving her love to Gawain. Thetis was not disgraced by loving 
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Peleus, nor was fairy Niambh, the golden-haired, by carrying Oisin off 
to Tir n’an Oge. And this freedom was reproduced in early medizeval 
life, with its courts of love and such like, with such manifestly evil 


results and unchristian effects that a reaction set in towards a false- 
asceticism. That is how “that passing shadow, Galahad,” comes- 


into the story. Perceval is the real hero, whom his mother, when 
she sends him to Court, admonishes, among other things, to kiss any 
maiden who is willing; and in the oldest legends Perceval is very 
different from “ Perceval, tempted and on the point of yielding, yet 
moved by the sight of the symbol of his Faith” (as Mr. Furnivall puts 
it). I must leave him and Mr. Nutt to fight out the battle whether 
virginity, the ascetic ideal, is or is not a high and noble ideal. 
“No,” says Mr. Nutt, “it is inhuman, impossible.” Perceval’s 


sister, who 
Prayed and fasted till the sun 


Shone and the wind blew through her, and I thought 
She might have risen and floated when I saw her, 


she who had eyes 
“Beyond my knowing of them beautiful, 


Beyond all knowing of them wonderful, 

Beautiful in the light of holiness ; 
and Galahad, who, when he heard about the Grail, was so filled with 
Perceval’s sister’s spirit that 


His eyes became so like her own, they seemed 
Hers, and himself her brother more than I, 


are to his mind unreal, fantastic. I am not going to argue the point. 
Mr. Nutt has on his side the late Canon Kingsley, who said many a 
hard, many an unfair thing against this particular form of asceticism. 
I think Galahad was meant (as I fancy most of us take him) not 
as an example, but as a protest—a protest against a vilely low standard 
and a practice which was fast tending to mere animalism. _ We have 
so much of the beast in us that from time to time, from age to age, 
we need such protests. 

But, leaving this moot point, and admitting the great weakness of 
the old romance : “that fully half of it is one long exemplification of 
the essential vileness of the sex-relation” (Nutt, p. 243), I return 
to my thesis. The Grail-story is at bottom a heathen Celtic story ; 
and in its heathen form there is no virgin-souled Galahad, no 
Perceval, pure in body, but certainly not in mind, no Sir Bors sinning 
once and then repentant, for to the heathen Celt asceticism as the ideal 
life was wholly and totally unknown. The Gaelic and Cymric heroes 
and heroines are, like St. Paul in his early days, “alive without the 
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Law.” For them “sin has not revived”; and therefore I recom- 
mend all who can get hold of them to begin (as Mr. Nutt did) with 
“Campbell’s Tales ” (I know of no Irish collection at all comparable 
with them);' then to read Souvestre and Villemarqué; and all 
through to have Mr. Nutt’s book by them for reference and 
guidance, remembering my socio-political moral that every study is 
really good which brings us more face to face with Gael and Cymri 
as they are. 

I am assuming, perhaps rashly, that my readers know all about 
the Grail story. Let me give a few more words about it. The Grail 
in the romances is, as I said, the vessel used by Our Lord at the Last 
Supper (Nutt, p. 65, seg.). Pilate gives it to Joseph of Arimathea, 
who in it receives the blood from Christ’s wounded side. After the 
Entombment, Joseph is imprisoned, and the Lord brings him the 
Grail, which he had hidden in his house. Its marvellous power of 
feeding men is proved on Joseph himself during his captivity, and, 
after his release, on a great company, all of whom, sitting round the 
table on which it is placed, “are filled with sweetness and the desire 
of their hearts,” only those guilty of carnal sin having nought. Joseph 
brings it to England, and leaves it to his brother-in-law, who confides 
it to his son, he to his, and so on; and it is kept in the Castle of 
Montsalvatch “// the good knight should come. Manifold are,the 
legends, some telling how, through the sin of one of its keepers, the 
vessel had been removed into heaven; others (as that which Malory 
translated) that it was to be seen in the Castle of King Pelles, and 
that Lancelot was the first who caught a glimpse of it there. We all 
know, from the Laureate, how it once appeared, during a great 
thunderstorm, to the knights at Camelot. ‘Then there entred 
into the hall the holy grale, covered with white samite, but there 
was none that might see it, nor who bare it; and there was all the 
hall fulfilled with good odours, and every knight had such meat and 
drink as he best loved in this world.” Thereupon began the Quest 
of the Grail, for every knight stood up and vowed not to return till 
he had gotten a full view of it. Lancelot is not allowed to do so. 
“When, having prayed fervently, he would enter the chamber door 
whence issued a great clearness, a voice said unto him, ‘ Flee, and 
enter not, for thou oughtest not to do it;’ and when he did force his 
way in, and came toward the table of silver, he felt a breath that him 
thought was intermedled with fire, and therewith he fell to the ground 


' My late friend P. Kennedy’s Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celt (Macmillan), 
is too little known. The author belonged to no mutual admiration society ; he got 
no ‘‘log-rolling.” But as far as it goes it is excellent, 
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and had no strength to rise.” More successful are Sir Bors and Sir 
Perceval, though the full sight is reserved for Sir Galahad, in whose 
hands the Lord Himself places it, that he may take it to the holy city 
of Sarras, of which he is made king. Here is seen the piecing to- 
gether of the two tales, as plainly as in the old Chinese mermaidens 
made up of a fish and a monkey. The Joseph legend is Christian, 
based on that Gospel of Nicodemus which somehow had special 
vogue in Britain. The germ of the Quest is heathen ; and the stories 
of castles, and witch-maidens, and wounded kings, to be healed by a 
touch of the sacred spear, have their analogues in the old Gaelic 
tales. Of course every romancer added fresh incidents ; it was his 
business to do so ; but the spirit of “The Quest” is heathen and 
Celtic. So much the Marquis de la Villemarqué and Souvestre 
contended for; so much Mr. Baring Gould (“ Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages”) assumes ; so much Mr. A. Nutt may now be said to 
have proved in the able monograph which certainly ought-to give an 
impetus to Celtic studies. 


HENRY STUART FAGAN. 


*,* I feel I may be thought to have underrated Hawker. Nay, 
did he not add some grand lines to the grand old refrain : 


And shall Trelawney die? 


And is not the man who wrote: 


The queen, the queen; how haughty on the dais, 
The sunset tangled in her golden hair, 
A dove among the eagles, Gwenhyvar, 


a poet and no mere academic rhymester ? 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO NEWSTEAD 
ABBEY. 


ITH the exception of “ Merry Carlisle,” it may be doubted 
whether any other portion of this kingdom of England still 
retains the name of ‘‘merry,” unless it be the forest of Sherwood, 
which six centuries ago was the haunt of Robin Hood and Little 
John and their “merry men.” It is true that a very large portion of 
that forest has long since been disafforested, and brought under the 
iron sway of the plough and harrow ; but many of its old oaks still 
remain, gnarled giants in various stages of picturesque decay ; and 
the fair town of Mansfield, whose miller is conjoined in the popular 
song with King John, forms, as it did then, one of the centres of 
the district. Around Mansfield stand the “ dukeries,” studded with 
Welbeck Abbey, and Thoresby, and Worksop, and Clumber ; but for 
the student of poetry and picturesque beauty the gem of Sherwood 
now is the Abbey of Newstead, once the home of the poet Byron 
and of his ancestors. 

Newstead lies low in a pleasant valley, some five miles from 
Mansfield, and about double that distance from Nottingham. From 
either point the drive is agreeable, and varied by successions-of hill 
and dale, field and forest; the traveller from Mansfield has the 
advantage of passing by “the Robin Hood Hills,” “ Thieves’ Wood,” 
both names suggestive of jolly outlaw life, and also Fountain Dale, 
the home of Friar Tuck ; while those who set out from Nottingham 
may descry on their right the little village of Sherwood, which once 
gave its name to the entire district. 

At the lodge entrance to the domain of Newstead, a very fine 
oak, with feathering branches to the ground, stands as if to guard the 
place. It is a noble sentinel, less ancient than many of its compeers, 
and spreads in every direction its leafy branches. It is a tree witha 
history. Some hundred years ago, when William, known locally as 
“the wicked Lord Byron,” the predecessor of the poet in that title, 
cut down all the fine timber on the estate to spite his heir, this 


tree, like others, was sentenced to be felled. But the’ good people 
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of Nottingham and Mansfield, who had often made their pic-nic 
lunches beneath its shade, rose up in arms to denounce the cruel 
wrong, and saved the tree by a money payment to its owner. 

We enter the lodge-gates, and find ourselves in a broad drive 
which leads by a winding slope between shrubberies of rhodo- 
dendrons, firs, and beeches, mostly of modern growth, down into the 
home park. The road winds, and we have probably travelled a 
mile from the lodge-gates before we see on our left a silvery lake, 
and close to it a sombre castellated building, which on a nearer 
approach turns out to be an abbey. One portion—the Abbey Church 
—is in-ruins. The sky is its roof, and the greensward its floor. The 
rest stands before us in all its old outlines ; tower and window, arch 
and mullion, are for the most part sound and perfect ; even the 
figure of our Lady smiles down from a niche over the great window 
of the chapel as of old ; and we see, not what is so often seen—at 
Stoneleigh in Warwickshire, for instance—a new mansion built on to 
or in front of the ancient cloister, but the old abbey itself, cloisters, 
hall, abbot’s lodging, and all, converted by judicious repairs into a 
gentleman’s country seat, much as is the case at Ford Abbey, on the 
confines of Dorset and Devon. ’ 

We reach the front door and are about to knock, when we 
notice that the knocker is a huge richly-carved survival of the 
monastic times, and so we humbly ring the modern bell instead. 
We enter and produce our ticket of admission, for be it known that 
by the courtesy of its present owners, Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Webb, 
Newstead Abbey is shown to strangers who apply beforehand by post 
for leave to view it. We find ourselves in a small lobby or entrance 
hall, and at once pass on to the left into a long and spacious 
apartment, which serves as the hall, in the modern sense of the 
word, but which, by its groined roof and pointed arches, bespeaks 
itself five centuries old, and must have been the Crypt or under- 
croft of the abbot’s lodging. It is full of the spoil of African 
deserts and Indian jungles, for its owner is a traveller and mighty 
sportsman, and was the friend and fellow-traveller of Livingstone ; 
and he has not spent months in tropical climates without bringing 
home some trophies as souvenirs of his travels and proofs of the 
goodness of his rifle. 

From this hall we are conducted by a courteous housekeeper into 
a series of corridors which run above the cloisters ; and as the latter 
form a perfect quadrangle, the ground plan of the house is not so 
perplexing as it would otherwise be. From most of the windows of 
this corridor we look down into the square court, the centre of which 
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is occupied by a quaint medizval fountain, carved with grotesque 
heads and gurgoyles, and on a scale rather too large, perhaps, for the 
quadrangle in which it stands. It still throws out its sprays of water, 
as in the old monastic days, and cools the heat of summer,—when, 
that is, there is any summer heat to cool. 

Ascending a few steps on to this corridor, and passing through a 
massive door, we find ourselves in the saloon, a room very little 
altered from what it must have been in the days of the Plantagenets 
and Tudors, though it then served as a dormitory for the monks. 
The roof, however, is quite entire, and so are the windows, in spite 
of all the mad pranks which the poet and his boisterous friends 
from Sherwood and Cambridge used to play within its walls. These 
are adorned with a few portraits of the family, and of royal visitors to 
Newstead, among whom the late Duke Sussex is conspicuous. He 
was often a guest here in the time, not of Lord Byron, but of Colonel 
Wildman (of whom I shall speak presently), and one of the state bed- 
rooms is still called after his name. Another bears the name of 
Livingstone, having been occupied by the great African missionary 
and traveller when on his last visit. Another is named after King 
Edward III., who is said to have slept here in one of his journeys 
northward. The Great Dining Hall is spacious, and panelled with 
oak ; it has a fine carved screen, with minstrels’ gallery at the lower 
end ; this room was the monks’ Refectory. 

Not far from the hall are the two rooms which the poet Byron 
called his own, and used whenever he was at Newstead. In the outer 
chamber, which is small and rather gloomy, slept his valet ; and its 
walls are still adorned with prints of Cambridge, and portraits of his 
old servants Fletcher and Joe Murray, and his own youthful friends 
and companions, including Jackson, who taught him the art of 
boxing. The furniture of this chamber, and that of the bedroom 
beyond, is the same which Byron used, and the bedroom windows 
still look out on the green turf, and command a view of the stream-fed 
lake, which Byron loved so well, and which, of course, is unchanged 
since his time. 

Another part of the corridor, however, holds the objects of special 
interest with the friends and admirers of the poet. Here are his 
writing-table, his fencing-sticks, and boxing-gloves, his desk and ink- 
stand, just as we can fancy they must have lain in his rooms at Trinity 
College, when he was rising into fame. Here also are one or two of 
the school books which he used at Harrow, and a few specimens of 
his handwriting, which, it must be owned, was so extremely bad as to 
be scarcely legible. We see also under a case, the tasselled cap and 
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belt and scymitar which he wore on his last expedition in Greece, in 
the course of which he died at Missolonghi. 

Opening out of the Great Dining Hall a small, but comfortable 
room on the first floor, once the abbot’s parlour, is used as a break- 
fast-room, on account of the pleasant view of the lake and park 
which it commands. An apartment of about the same size, on the 
lower or basement floor, now utilised as a private lunch-room 
for the family, was probably in “‘ olden times” the refectory of the lay 
brethren, who waited at meals on the abbot and his monks. The 
pointed arches of its vaulted roof bear silent witness to its age as 
coeval with the hall by which we entered the house. 

In one part of the great corridor, the visitor is shown a part of the 
oak tree, formerly in the garden grove, on which Lord Byron carved 
the names of himself and his sister Augusta during his last visit to 
Newstead, in 1813. 

In the volume of “ Beauties of England and Wales,” which treats of 
Nottinghamshire, and which was published in 1813, we have a sketch 
of the house as it appeared when the poet was quite a young man. 
At that time, instead of and above the present entrance, a heavy flight 
of stone steps led up to the first floor, so that the visitor did not see 
the most interesting parts of the old building. A Gothic summer- 
house, resembling a village cross, then stood on the turf, nearly 
opposite the great western window of the roofless chapel; but in other 
respects the external appearance of the house has undergone but little 
change. The writer describes the “Great Hall” as “quite in the 
antique style,” adding that “ its only ornaments are two pictures of a 
wolf-dog, and another from Newfoundland, both favourites of Lord 
Byron ; to the latter indeed he once owed his life.” He also men- 
tions the Little Drawing Room as containing “a few family pictures 
still interesting from their locality,” but what this means is not clear. 
‘In this apartment,” adds the writer, there is a very ancient carved 
wooden chimney-piece, in which are introduced four of the old 
monarchs of this kingdom, Henry VIII. and two of his concubines, 
and the family arms of Byron in the centre.” He describes the great 
dining-room as “a most noble apartment, presenting a good idea of 
ancient manners, but now deserted and forlorn.” All this, it must be 
owned, tallies very well with the poet’s well-known “ Lines on leaving 
Newstead Abbey.” 


Through thy battlements, Newstead, the hollow winds whistle, 
Thou, the hall of my fathers, art gone to decay. 


And then he refers to the differences between the last lord and 
his son (who died young,) as having led to the partial ruin of 
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the house and estate, and to wilful dilapidations, which were stopped 
only by an injunction in Chancery. The poet’s means were never 
sufficient to maintain, much less to restore, the noble pile of buildings 
which he had unexpectedly inherited ; and therefore the house was 
shut up during his long absence on the Continent, and at last sold, 
some three or four years before his death, to his friend and school- 
fellow at Harrow, Colonel Wildman, the purchase money being 
£95,000. The Colonel preserved all that he could of its ancient 
outlines, and spent a large sum of money on the fabric besides ; but 
it was reserved for the present owner, Mr. W. F. Webb, who pur- 
chased the estate on the Colonel’s death, to revive most of the 
glories of the Newstead of the past, and to bring it back, so far as 
might be, to its primitive grandeur and beauty. 

“The gallery over the cloisters,” writes the author above quoted, 
“is very antique ; and from its windows we see the cloister court, 
with a basin in the centre, used as a stew for fish. It is impossible 
to view this scene without a recurrence to past ages ; in fact, when 
we look down on the Gothic arches, or up to the hoary battlements, 
amid the sombre silence that reigns around, busy fancy peoples the 
scene with ideal beings, and the shadow of some tall ash-trees in thearea 
may readily be mistaken, by a poetic imagination, for the shadow of some 
religious passing from his cell to thealtar..... The cloisters them- 
selves exactly resemble those of Westminster Abbey, only on a smaller 
scale, but possessing, if possible, a more venerable appearance. 
These were the cloisters of the ancient abbey, and many of its 
ancient tenants now lie in silent repose under their flagged pavement. 
There is something particularly sombre in the circumstance of the 
habitable part of the house not only opening into this scene of 
departed mortality, but even having it in some measure as a 
thoroughfare. These cloisters lead into an ancient and extensive 
crypt under the body of the church, but for many generations used 
as cellars.” The chapel is an exquisite little building, scarcely more 
than twenty feet square, with a groined ceiling, and surrounded by an 
arcade of stone columns and pointed arches: it has been repaired 
and restored on the old lines, and its light clustered pillars and 
ancient carved windows add much to the melancholy expression of 
the scene. 

“The Abbot’s parlour,” writes Mr. Murray in his “ Handbook for 
Notts,” “is panelled with oak, and has a curious chimney-piece 
with heads, and the figure of a lady between two Moors in one 
compartment. A similar chimney-piece is to be seen in one of the 
bedrooms, in which the female figure is said by tradition to be a 
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Saracen lady, rescued by one of the Byrons, a Crusader, from her 
infidel kinsfolk.” 

The garden, or at least that portion of it which adjoins the house, 
is square, and laid out in the Italian style, and in the early autumn 
is rich with sunflowers, hollyhocks, and other flowers of that kind. 
Close by is a level expanse of the greenest turf, covering what once 
was the burying-ground of the monastery. In the middle of this 
stands a pedestal of white marble, erected by the poet to the memory 
of his faithful friend, his Newfoundland dog “ Boatswain,” with the 
well-known and oft-quoted inscription, which gives so little credit to 
man’s friendship, and speaking of friends, declares: 


I never had but one, and here he lies. 


The garden is flanked with a balustrade, and a terrace bounds it on 
the east. Beyond and facing this is the ancient stewpond of the 
abbey—dark, gloomy, and oblong ; and beyond it again is the grove 
in which the Nottinghamshire folk will have it that the wicked lord 
celebrated unholy rites, for they mistake the statues of a classic Satyr 
and Faun, which his lordship set up within it for unearthly beings 
from the lower world—in common phrase, “the old lord’s devils.” 

Before the abbey stretches out a bright and shining lake, which 
on still days reflects back the image of its front, with the great west 
window. In this favourite lake Lord Byron used to swim about at 
his own sweet will, with his friend “Boatswain” by his side. He 
more than once refers to it in his poems: 


Before the mansion lay a lucid lake, 

Broad as transparent, deep, and freshly fed 
By a river, which its softened way did take, 

In currents through the calmer waters spread. 
Around the wild fowl nestled in the brake 

And sedges, brooding in their liquid bed, 
The woods slop’d downwards to its brink, and stood 
With their green faces fixed upon the flood. 


And then, writing from his abode in Switzerland, he thus apologises 
to his beloved sister Augusta : 


I did remind thee of our own dear lake, 

By the old hall which may be mine no more. 
Leman is fair; but think not I forsake, 

The sweet remembrance of a dearer shore; 
Sad havoc time must with my memory make, 

Ere that or thou can fade these eyes before! 


On the sides of this lake still stand some mimic forts built by the 
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wicked lord, as if to make up for his wholesale destruction of the 
timber. Not far off, on a promontory, once stood a tuft of trees, to 
which Byron alludes in his poem “ The Dream,” and which should 
have been sacred to all time, as the spot where the poet took his last 
farewell of the love of his early years, Miss Chaworth of Annesley ; 
but these trees were cut down (froh nefas) by the unsentimental 
successor to the Annesley estate, Mr. Chaworth-Musters. 

In the greensward between the house and the stewpond near 
the flower-garden stands an oak-tree which Lord Byron planted on 
his first arrival at Newstead in 1808, and which had a narrow escape 
from being cut down by Colonel Wildman, before he was made 
acquainted with its origin. The tree has now been immortalised by 
the poet’s verses. 

At a short distance from the house, in the opposite direction to 
the lake, stand the new stables and the offices ; they are built of stone 
and castellated, and have replaced the former stables described in 
“The Beauties of England and Wales” as “a sombre deserted 
courtyard, in the midst of which is a curious erection of red stone in 
the form of an ancient cross.” 

It should be mentioned that in the belief of the tenants of New- 
stead the lake is still the depository of some hidden treasures which 
were removed from the abbey at the dissolution. This belief is 
largely based on the fact that in Colonel Wildman’s days an ancient 
lectern of brass, which had stood in the church, had been fished up, 
and that on opening its stem, some curious charters and docu- 
ments relating to the abbey were found. This lectern now adorns the 
Cathedral Church of Southwell, which has lately been erected into a 
bishop’s see. : 

Newstead has been mentioned by one or two well-known authors. 
John Evelyn, the author of “ Sylva,” compares its situation to that of 
Fontainebleau, and speaks of the front of its “glorious abbey,” as a 
building “capable of being made into a noble seat, accommodated as 
it is with brave woods and streams.” And Horace Walpole, in spite 
of his cynicism, writes, after a visit paid to it a century later:— 

“T like Newstead. It isthe very abbey. The great east win- 
dow of the church remains, and connects with the house; the hall 
entire, the refectory entire, the cloister untouched, with the ancient 
cistern of the convent and their arms upon it, a private chapel quite 
perfect. The park, which is still charming, has not been so unpro- 
faned : the present Lord has lost large sums and paid part in old 
oaks, £5,000 of which have been cut near the house. In recompense 
he has built two baby forts, to pay ‘his country in castles for the 
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damage done to the navy ; and planted a handful of Scotch firs, that 
looked like ploughboys dressed in family liveries for a public day, 
In the hall is a good collection of pictures, all animals ; the refectory, 
now the great drawing-room, is full of Byrons; the vaulted roof 
remains ; but the windows have new dresses making for them bya 
Venetian tailor.” 

The past history of Newstead Abbey is not very eventful, and 
may.soon be told. It was founded as a house of Black or Austin 
Canons by order of Henry II., as a means of atonement for his share 
in the murder of Thomas 4-Becket at Canterbury. Its abbot and 
its monks would seem to have been neither better nor worse than 
those of other religious houses ; and if it be true that in the reign of 
Henry VIII. the income of the house was only a little over £200 
a-year, one might have fancied that the ruthless tyrant might have 
spared them in his greed. But the royal word went forth for the 
“ suppression ” of the house, which was given, with the estate adjoin- 
ing, to one of the king’s friends and favourites, Sir John Byron, then 
His Majesty’s Lieutenant of Sherwood Forest. At first, possibly, 
Sir John held it as his official residence ; but eventually he obtained 
a grant of it in fee, and handed it on to his descendants, who were 
zealous royalists, and who defended Newstead when besieged by the 
Parliamentarians. After the Restoration, the then owner was raised 
to the peerage ; and hence the poet could, without exaggeration, 
address Newstead as the “ hall of my fathers.” 

Sir John Byron figures largely in the traditions of the Abbey, 
under the quaint and graphic title of “Sir John the Little, with the 
Great Beard,” and it was he who converted the monastic walls into 
a secular and castellated structure. 

For very many years his descendants, the Lords Byron, lived in 
great state at Newstead, keeping up a large retinue of servants and 
dependents. The proud edifice, however, partook of the vicissitudes 
of the times ; so that the poet-lord was not indulging in wild ideas 
when he sings of it as alternately the scene of lordly wassailing and 
of civil war :— 

Hark, how the hall, resounding to the strain, 
Shakes with the martial music’s revel din! 

The heralds of a warrior’s haughty reign, 
High-crested banners wave these walls within. 


Of changing sentinels the distant hum, 
The mirth of feasts, the clang of burnish’d arms, 
The braying trumpet, and the hoarser drum, 
Unite in concert with increased alarms, 


From what I have said above, the reader will be disposed to agree 
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with Washington Irving, who, sixty years ago, described Newstead as 
“ one of the finest specimens in existence of those quaint and ro- 
mantic piles, half castle and half convent, which remain as monu- 
ments of the olden times of England. It stands, too,” he adds, “in 
the midst of a legendary neighbourhood, being in the heart of Sher- 
wood Forest, and surrounded by his band of outlaws, so famous in 
ancient ballad and nursery tale.” 

It goes, of course, almost without saying that such a place as 
Newstead, with such an evil history in the past, is not without its 
ghosts. Washington Irving, in his account of the Abbey, devotes 
several pages to “‘ the superstitions ” of the place, and tells us of the 
curious, strange, and unearthly noises which are, or have been, heard, 
from time to time, in the “vaulted cloisters” and “echoing halls,” 
while the winter blasts rush through the ruined windows of the roof- 
less chapel. Colonel Wildman, it is certain, on one occasion heard 
the noise of a huge roller being moved over the gravel path at night; 
and some of the older race of Byrons have been seen pacing the 
upper gallery at night, or sitting in the high-backed chairs in the bed- 
rooms, just as if they had started out of the panels of the picture- 
frames. And Lord Byron has immortalised in his verses the Goblin 
Friar, whom he saw, or pretended to see, only a few weeks before his 
ill-starred marriage. 


Beware, beware of the Black Friar, 
Who sitteth by Norman stone, 
For he mutters his prayer in the midnight air, 
And his mass of the days that are done. 
When the Lord of Hill, Amundeville, 
Made Norman church his prey, 
And expell’d the friars, one friar still 
Would not be driven away. 


But these ghostly orisons, even if the ghost of the Black Friar is 
not yet laid, are not so often seen now, since the Abbey has been 
repeopled by the present squire, and his family, and guests. 

When Washington Irving wrote, Sherwood Forest still kept up 
many of the old customs of “ Merry England,” which now are rapidly 
passing into oblivion. ‘The servants’ hall was then the scene of rude 
pageants and antics on Plough Monday, performed by the morris 
dancers and the country lads and lasses, dressed in quaint costumes; 
and at Christmas the great hall, into which the yule log had been 
drawn in triumph, was filled with “ mummers” and “ the waits,” with 
ballad, song, and traditional dialogues, and the famous old interlude 
of “the Hobby Horse”; while the boar’s head, crowned with rosemary, 
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was carried in procession to the high table. It is a sad pity that 
these antique celebrations are dying out. 

No one who pays a visit to Newstead will leave the neighbour- 
hood without making a pious pilgrimage to the grave of the poet, 
in the parish church of Hucknal Torkard, though it is three miles 
distant. He lies beneath a plain stone in the chancel floor, and a 
small tablet on the wall records his name, with the dates of his birth 
and death. Unfortunately, the old church, too small for the wants 
of an increasing population, has not escaped the hands of the 
“restorer,” and even if the fabric has been improved thereby, as it 
would be heresy to doubt, still it is not to the advantage of the 
poetical associations which will for ever haunt the grave of Byron. 


E. WALFORD. 

















THE EULOGY OF RICHARD 
JEFFERIES: 


“THE very excellence of Mr. Jefferies’ writing has set him at a 
great disadvantage in view of general readers. He was not an 
observer of nature intent on practical purposes, direct or indirect, 
but a poet who aimed at interpretation of her higher aspects. Much 
as his art depended on the eye, it depended yet more on imagination, 
as allied with that kind of sympathy which ever calls the ear into close 
alliance. He listened as well as looked ; and the sense of the under- 
current of music conveyed by his writing—the secret rhythm and 
mystery which it constantly suggests—forms the charm to all those 
who truly admire his works and enter into his spirit. Just as an 
indefinable atmosphere enters into and pervades all great landscapes, 
so he caught and preserved in his style the atmosphere, the secret, 
subtle, indescribable something which, after all, remains outside the 
senses, though the senses only find their full enchantment in the lull 
and feeling of restful self-absorption which it inevitably brings with it. 
One of the inseparable accompaniments of the mood is wonder— 
knowledge touched with wonder is the note of such an interpreter. 
Strictly, we have, in all such cases, a revelation of the soul of the 
interpreter as well as of nature; the man who can rise into such 
sympathy or identification with nature is, perforce, an egotist, though 
of the highest and noblest type, and his record is, in the last result, a 
confession. Nature’s retired scenes are his shrines ; there he worships. 
To her in her temples of conciliation and reconciliation—fields, woods, 
streamsides, retiring hedgerows, and lordly hills—he makes his con- 
fession, that he, in turn, may become a priest and a confessor for 
others. The commonest bit of earth is enough for him, if the priestly 
mood be upon him; and the wavering gleams of sunset are as the 
coals of fire to the altar which consumes the sacrifice. 
In the most ordinary piece of description from Mr. Jefferies’ pen 


1 The Eulogy of Richard Fefferies. By Walter Besant. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 
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there is the suggestion of this consecration—a religious sentiment, a 
worship—the unity of things stands out ; we feel that he opens up to us 
anew world of beauty and wonder unseen of mortal eye, though words 
may suggest it. Such a work as “The Story of My Heart” is the 
final crown of such study and faithful record ; it seems to be con- 
nected with all that went before by tendrils that pulsate with the sap 
they carry ; the loftiest points in them seem as the foundations on 
which this other rests—the stepping-stones by which the author has 
raised himself to the stage whereon he can safely give utterance to his 
most personal and holy thoughts, and yet speak to us in accents of 
the most simple and sincere personal experience. 

“Knowledge fouched with wonder.” We have set this down as 
the note of such a teacher and interpreter. We trust our readers 
will forgive us if we attempt to show, by a comparison of Mr. Jefferies 
with another great man recently deceased, what we mean. For Mr. 
Darwin we cherish nothing but the most grateful and profound 
admiration, and no word shall come from us to discredit in any way 
his vast and varied attainments, and the great benefits he has con- 
ferred on science by his most patient researches and his constant 
and steady observation, any more than we shall forget to do justice 
to his real warmth of heart, his native tenderness, mildness, and 
amiability. But in him we have the pure observer—the man who 
notes the fact ony for purposes of arrangement, for systematisation, for 
the sake of and in hope of more knowledge. He disclaims wonder, he 
repudiates mystery ; the sense of awe, of fervent worship, of mystery 
and of divine revelation are far from him. With the frank and 
childlike sincerity which was so fine a trait in Mr. Darwin’s character, 
we have his own clear and definite confession on this point given 
to us in his “ Memoir,” as it lies more and more explicit in his 
books towards the end of his laborious life. The influence of 
scientific research, even on so good a man, was purely disintegrating. 
He looked so closely that he could not look around or above, and’ 
even the facts themselves were not seen in affinity but only in super- 
ficial relation. 

We are told in the “ Life” that when in maturer years he recalled 
the feelings of wonder and awe and admiration and devotion with 
which in younger days he had looked at the beauty and grandeur of 
a Brazilian forest, he marvelled at himself, and actually wrote: “ Vow 
the grandest scenes would not cause any such convictions or feelings 
to rise in my mind. It may be truly said that I am like a man who 
has become colour-blind” (“ Life,” vol. i. p. 311). 

And again: “ Up to the age of thirty, or beyond it, poetry of 
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many kinds, such as the works of Milton, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Shelley, gave me great delight, and even as a school- 
boy I took intense delight in Shakespeare. I have also said that 
formerly pictures gave me considerable, and music very great delight. 
But now, for many years, I cannot endure to read a line of poetry. 
I have also lost my taste for pictures and music ” (“Life,” vol. i. p. ror). 
So the process was, at all events, not broadening but narrowing. 
The larger interests of life fell into the background, shrunk, and 
finally became lost altogether. The “sweet humanities” preserved 
to us from other ages by literature and art were no longer links in the 
chain of development—gave no hint of wider, fuller horizon. The 
avenues of delight associated with them were irrevocably closed. 
The colour-blindness thus had its own effect on his views, not 
only of the destiny of the human race, but of man’s descent, and not 
only of his descent, but of his claim to rank in any essential way 
above the animal life around, that never questions or wonders or 
realises itself as separate from and above the mere material elements 
by which it is surrounded and in which it is involved. “Would any 
of us trust in the convictions of a monkey’s mind ?” he seriously asks, 
and goes on to say, “The doubt always arises whether the convic- 
tions of man’s mind, which has been developed from the mind of the 
lower animals, are of any value ” (“ Life,” vol. i. p. 316). As he has 
himself ceased to wonder, to reverence, to feel any awe in presence 
of the universe, he chooses to ignore the existence of those elements 
in man which do definitely differentiate him from the animals and 
mere material nature around him; for the fact that man does instinc- 
tively wonder, and look up, and question, and seek solution of pro- 
blems, and stretch out arms of appeal in moments of deep distress 
and trial, and yearn for some nearer approach to something felt to be 
divine, is just as much a fact of human nature—the Scotch philosophers 
would have called it “a primary fact of human consciousness ”—as 
that men in common with other animals breathe, and have five 
senses, and eat and digest, and sleep and wake. Mr. Darwin, in the 
very fact that he could recall a past and record it, if he did not mourn 
it, gave the lie to his dogmatic position, and wrote the most damning 
evidence against the tendencies of his favourite science as at war with 
the broad facts of human nature and its higher and better aspirations. 
Who, indeed, that thinks of the matter with any healthfulness, and 
with sympathies still alive and responsive to the appeals of nature, can 
but endorse these words of Miss Power Cobbe in her recent volume? 


What shall it profit a man if he discover the origin of species, and know 
exactly how earth-worms and sundews conduct themselves, if all the while he 
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grow blind to the loveliness of nature, deaf to music, insensible to poetry, and as 
unable to lift his soul to the Divine and Eternal as was the primzval ape from 
whom he has descended? Is this all that science can do for her devotee? Must 
he be shorn of the glory of humanity when he is ordained her priest ? Does he 
find all his loftier faculties atrophied when he has become a ‘‘ machine for grinding 
general laws out of large collections of facts’?! . . . . . Tocollect a million of 
facts, test them, classify them, raise by induction generalisations regarding them, 
and hand them down to the next generation to add a few thousand more facts, 
and (probably) to reconstruct the pyramid on a different basis and another plan— 
if this be indeed to arrive at ‘* Truth,” modern science may boast she has reached 
the goal. Yet in other days Truth was deemed something nobler than this. 
It was the interests which lay behind and beyond the facts, their possible bearing 
on man’s deepest yearnings and sublimest hopes, which gave dignity and meaning 
to the humblest researches into rock and plant, and which glorified such dis- 
coveries as Kepler’s, till he cried in rapture, ‘‘ O God, I think Thy thoughts after 
Thee,” and Newton’s, till he closed the ‘‘ Principia ” (as Parker said of him) by 
‘*bursting into the Infinite and kneeling there.”” In our time, however, science 
has repeatedly renounced all pretension to throw light in any direction beyond the 
sequence of physical causes and effects; and by doing so she has, I think, 
abandoned her claim to be man’s guide to Truth. The Alpine traveller who 
engages his guides to scale the summit of the Jungfrau and finds them stop to 
booze in the Wirthschaft at the bottom, would have no better right to complain 
than those who fondly expected science to bring them to God, and are informed 
that she now never proceeds above the Ascidian. So long as all the rivulets of 
laws traced by science flowed freshly onwards towards the sea, our souls drank of 
them with thankfulness. Now that they lose themselves in the sands, they have 
become mere stagnant pools of knowledge.” 


Now, in one aspect, and a most important one, Mr. Richard 
Jefferies in Azs first fresh contact with nature recovers for us the links 
of relation which men like Mr. Darwin are constantly wearing away, 
till at last they snap, and leave us, as it were, stranded and desolate, 
robbed of the sense of light and freedom, far away from that “ Palace 
of Delight ” which is the home of childhood, and should be the home, 
too, of whole-hearted, healthy, enduring men, from which they reap 
the best refreshment and also their best incentive to good acts, 
‘those littke unremembered acts of kindness and of love,” as Words- 
worth puts it. It is, ina word, the hymn of the soul, which, set to 
nature as to an instrument, brings out its whole tones, its clear and 
unmistakable revelations of the immensity which lies beyond, and of 
which it is but a part. 

I have only just commenced to realise the immensity of thought which lies 
outside the knowledge of the senses. Still, on the hills and on the seashore, I 
seek and pray deeper than ever.. The sun burns southwards over the sea and 


before the wave runs its shadow, constantly slipping on the advancing slope till it 
curls and covers its dark image at the shore. Over the rim of the horizon waves 





1 Said of himself by Darwin. Zz/z, vol. i. p. 182. 
3 The Scientific Spirit of the Age, pp. 17-19. 
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are flowing as high and wide as those that break upon the beach. These that 
come to me and beat the trembling shore are like the thoughts that have been 
known so long; like the ancient, iterated, reiterated thoughts that have broken 
on the strand of mind for thousands of years. Beyond and over the horizon I feel 
that there are other waves of ideas unknown to me, flowing as the stream of ocean 
flows. Knowledge of facts is limitless ; they lie at my feet innumerable, like the 
countless pebbles; knowledge of thought so circumscribed! Even the same 
thoughts come that have been written down centuries and centuries. 

Let me launch forth and sail over the rim of the sea yonder, and when another 
rim rises over that, and again and onwards into an ever-widening ocean of idea 
and life. For with all the strength of the wave, and its succeeding wave, the 
depth and race of the tide, the clear definition of the sky ; with all the subtle 
power of the great sea, there rises an equal desire. Give me life strong and full 
as the brimming ocean; give me thoughts wide as its plain; give me a soul 
beyond these. Sweet is the bitter sea by the shore where the faint blue pebbles 
are lapped by the green-grey wave, where the wind-quivering foam is loath to 
leave the lashed stone. Sweet zs the bitter sea, and the clear green in which the 
gaze seeks the soul, looking through the glass into itself. The sea thinks for me as 
I listen and ponder; the sea thinks, and every boom of the wave repeats my 
prayer. 

Sometimes I stay on the wet sands as the tide rises, listening to the rush of 
the lines of foam in layer upon layer ; the wash sweils and circles about my feet ; 
I lave my hands in it, I lift a little in my hollowed palm, I take the life of the sea 
tome. My soul, rising to the immensity, utters its desire-prayer with all the 
strength of the sea. Or, again, the full stream of ocean beats upon the shore, and 
the rich wind feeds the heart ; the sun burns brightly—the sense of soul-life burns 
in me like a torch. 

Leaving the shore, I walk among the trees: a cloud passes, and the sweet, 
short rain comes mingled with sunbeams and flower-scented air. The finches 
sing among the fresh green Jeaves of the beeches. Beautiful it is, in summer days, 
to see the wheat wave, and the long grass foam-flecked of flower yield and return 
to the wind. My soul of itself always desires ; these are to it as fresh food. I 
have found in the hills another valley grooved in prehistoric times, where, climbing 
to the top of the hollow, I can see the sea. Down in the hollow I look up; the 
sky stretches over, the sun burns as it seems but just above the hill, and the wind 
sweeps onward. As the sky extends beyond the valley, so I know that there are 
ideas beyond the valley of my thought. I know that there is something infinitely 
higher than Deity. The great sun burning in the sky, the firm earth, all the stars 
of night are feeble—all, all the cosmos is feeble: itis not strong enough to utter my 
prayer-desire. My soul cannot reach to its full desire of prayer. I need no earth, 
or sea, or sun to think my thought. If my thought-part—the Psyche—were 
entirely separated from the body, or from the earth, I would of myself desire the 
same. In itself my soul desires : my existence, my soul existence, is in itself my 
prayer, and so long as it exists so long will it pray that I may have the fullest 
soul-life. 


The fact of soul-experience here unveiled is just as much a fact 
(whether the result of evolution or of any other process) of human 
nature as any fact pertaining to the physical body—nay, more so, 
for it insists on its claim to perpetuity and continuance. Mr. Jefferies 


thus establishes and reinforces the fact of soul-desire and immor- 
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tality—without the consciousness of these nature were but a dead, 
dumb show, the voices were vague or unheard ; her lights are the 
signs of the light of soul, of desire, of heartfelt yearnings. Even in 
his lightest essays this idea lies implicit. The sense of beauty is the 
prevailing fact. Even when he deals merely with the simple aspect of 
hedgerow or meadow, he seeks to appeal to this sense or to awaken 
it. All his efforts, however trivial, have this one end in view. He 
is essentially a poet and a teacher. I remember a little article in 
Good Words some years ago under the title, “The Green Corn,” 
which I do not recall as reprinted or embodied as a section in some 
of his books or larger works, though it may be ; in this aspect it was 
one of his most characteristic bits of work. The fact is good; he 
seizes it, but it never wholly suffices him : he passes from the fact to 
its impression, to the something which it symbols and witnesses 
within. 

‘* Pure colour,” he writes, ‘always gives the idea of fire, or rather it is per- 
haps as if a light shone through, as well as the colour itself. The fresh green 
blade of corn is like this, so pellucid, so clear and pure in its green so as to seem 
to shine with colour;” and then follows some exquisite passages of description, 
showing the loving eye intent on the object, and he proceeds: ‘* Force cannot 
make it; it must grow—an easy word to speak or write, in fact, full of potency. 
It is this mystery of growth and life, and beauty, and sweetness, and colour, 
starting forth from the clods that gives the corn its power over me. Somehow I 
identify myself with it; I live again asI see it. Year by year it is the same, and 
when I see it I feel that I have once more entered on a new life. And I think 
the spring, with its green corn, its violets, and hawthorn leaves, and increasing 
song, grows yearly dearer and more dear to this our ancient earth. So many 
centuries have flown! Now it is the manner with all natural things to gather as 
it were by smallest particles. The merest grain of sand drifts unseen into a 
crevice, and by-and-by another ; after a while there is a heap; a century and it 
is a mound, and then everyone observes and comments on it. Time itself has 
gone on like this ; the years have accumulated, first in drifts, then in heaps, and 
now a vast mound, to which the mountains are knolls, rises up and overshadows 
us. Time lies heavy on the world. The old, old earth is glad to turn from the 
cark and care of drifted centuries to the first sweet blades of green. 

‘** There is sunshine to-day after rain, and every lark is singing. Across the 
vale a broad cloud-shadow descends the hillside, is lost in the hollow, and 
presently, without warning, slips over the edge, coming swiftly along the green 
tips. The sunshine follows—the warmer for its momentary absence. Far, far 
down in a grassy coomb stands a solitary corn-rick, conical-roofed, casting a 
lonely shadow—marked because so solitary, and beyond it on the rising slope is 
a brown copse. The leafless branches take a brown tint in the sunlight ; on the 
summit above there is a furze ; then more hill lines drawn against the sky. In 
the tops of the dark pines at the corner of the copse, could the glance sustain 
itself to see them, there are finches warming themselves in the sunbeams. The 
thick needles shelter them from the current of air, and the sky is bluer above the 
pines. Their hearts are full already of the happy days to come, when the moss 
yonder by the beech, and the lichen on the fir-trunk, and the loose fibres caught 
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in the fork of an unbending bough, shall furnish forth a sufficient mansion for 
their young. Another broad cloud-shadow, and another warm embrace of sun- 
light. All the serried ranks of the green corn bow at the word of command as 
the wind rushes over them. 

‘* There is largeness and freedom here. Broad as the down and free as the 
wind, the thought can roam high over the narrow roofs in the vale. Nature has 
affixed no bounds to thought. All the palings and walls and crooked fences 
deep down yonder are artificial. The fetters and traditions, the routine, the dull 
roundabout which deadens the spirit like the cold, moist earth, are the merest 
nothings. Here it is easy with the physical eye to look over the highest roof. 
The moment the eye of the mind is filled with the beauty of things natural an 
equal freedom and width of view come to it. Step aside from the trodden foot- 
path of personal experience, throwing away the petty cynicism born of petty 
hopes disappointed. Step out upon the broad down beside the green corn, and 
let its freshness become part of life. 

** The wind passes, and it bends—let the wind too pass over the spirit. From 
the cloud-shadow it emerges to the sunshine—let the heart come out from the 
shadow of roofs to the open glow of the sky. High above, the songs of the larks 
fall as rain—receive it with open hands, Pure isthe colour of the green flags, the 
slender pointed blades—let the thought be pure as the light that shines through 
that colour. Broad are the downs and open the aspect—gather the breadth and 
largeness of view. Never can that view be wide enough and large enough, there 
will always be room to aim higher. As the air of the hills enriches the blood, so 
let the presence of these beautiful things enrich the inner sense. One memory of 
the green corn, fresh beneath the sun and wind, will lift up the heart from the 
clods,” 


Ah, the gate called Beautiful yet exists, and is open to all still, 
and many souls by it enter the Temple. The tendency of modern 
science is to close this gate—though it can never stop the search for 
it—the vague desire after some kind of communication, some kind of 
poetic identification with the soul that reveals itself through the rolling 
year, the mysterious presence that is felt to lie behind the outbuddings 
of spring, the wealth and greenery of summer, with all its whisperings 
and music and rippling laughter, the blue of autumn, with its fruitage, 
its expansive horizons, its glory veiling temporary decay. The soul, 
if lifted up on tiptoe by even a momentary poetic enthusiasm, rebels 
against the dogmatism and the dicta of science, and oversteps them. 
The poet is powerful when he ministers here with sincerity and hope 
and gracious self-forgetfulness. His assurance of immortality is 
linked with this aspiration and the interpretation of it, and he knows 
it. We might almost, with assurance of our readers’ suffrages, alter by 
one word the lines of Coleridge in “ Geneviéve,” to suit our purpose : 


All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of this, 
And feed its sacred flame. 


In the very necessity for the uge of symbol, the poet, even when 
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most intent on the rendering of other passions, confesses that he leans 
on nature, and cannot help maintaining his ministry to her. 

And one may be pardoned if one suggests how significant it is that, 
just at the moment when science and scientific methods are perfected 
up to the point of claiming an autocracy of influence, such a writer as 
Mr. Jefferies should have arisen, and without any sense of conflict or 
opposition, quietly and in his own way, maintained the rights of 
nature and of religion—touched knowledge with wonder once more, 
and appealed directly to the sense of beauty and of worship. 

Who loves not Knowledge? Who shall rail 
Against her beauty? May she mix 


With men and prosper! Who shall fix 
Her pillars? Let her work prevail. 


But on her forehead sits a fire. 
She sets her forward countenance, 
And leaps into the future chance, 
Submitting all things to desire. 
Half-grown as yet, a child, and vain— 
She cannot fight the fear of death ; 
What is she, cut from love and faith 
But some wild Pallas from the brain 


Of Demons, fiery-hot to burst 
All barriers in her onward race 
For power? Let her know her place; 
She is the second, not the first. 
A higher hand must make her mild, 
If all be not in vain; and guide 
Her footsteps, moving side by side 
With Wisdom, like the younger child. 
For she is earthly, of the mind ; 
But Wisdom heavenly, of the soul. 
Oh, friend, who camest to thy goal 
So early, leaving me behind, 
I would the great world grew like thee, 
That grewest not alone in power 
And knowledge, but by year and hour 
In reverence and in charity. 


I preferred to give the somewhat lengthened extract above, from 
“The Story of My Heart,” to presenting separate sentences—mere 
snippets from a number of books; though from each of them 
sentences and paragraphs might be found in abundance to attest 
the truth of what has been said. Here is one, ready to hand, from 
“Field and Hedgerow” : 


‘** The chief use of matter is to demonstrate to us the existence of the soul. 
The pebble-stone tells me I am a soul because I am not that that touches the 
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nerves of my hand. We are distinctly two, utterly separate, and shall never come 
together. The little pebble and the great sun overhead—amillions of miles away ; 
yet is the great sun no more distinct and apart than this which I can touch. Dull- 
surfaced matter, like a polished mirror, reflects back thought to thought’s self 
within.” 

Here is another : 


‘*T want the soul of the flowers. I want the inner meaning and the under- 
standing of the wild-flowers in the meadow. What are they? What end? 
What purpose? The plant knows and sees and feels; where is its mind when the 
petal falls? Absorbed in the universal dynamic force, or what? They make no 
shadow of pretence, these beautiful flowers, of being beautiful for my sake, of 
bearing honey for me; in short, there does not seem to be any kind of relationship 
between us, and yet language does not express the dumb feelings of the kind any 
more than the flower can speak. All these life-laboured monographs, these 
classifications, works of Linnzus and our own classic Darwin, microscope, 
physiology—and the flower has not given us its message yet.” 


Even in the “Gamekeeper at Home” and “Round about a 
Great Estate”—concerned as they necessarily were in a greater 
degree with the practical side of rural life—there are many touches 
of the same quality. Mr. Jefferies, in fact, could not write without 
betraying his affinities; he was so saturated with the ideal, the 
atmosphere, the imaginative impression associated with what he 
looked on. Capable of the clearest and most practical statements, 
as his letters to the Zimes about the agricultural labourers show, his 
native element was in the reverie and dreamy thought which close 
communion with nature is calculated to awaken. As this taste, like 
others, grows with what it feeds on, we are not surprised to learn 
that Mr. Jefferies’ life was very solitary, though far from unsocial or 
ungenial in spirit. But he did not care to live among crowds; his 
haunts were in the secluded corners that he knew so well, where he 
found his true friends and companions; and he eschewed tempta- 
tions to those pleasures which are regarded as most congenial to 
cultivated minds. Bright, lively talk and the interchange of news 
and gossip had little or no attraction for him. In a sense he lived 
his life apart, caring nothing for “society.” We can hardly make 
up our minds that this was much to be regretted. Had he mingled 
more with men he might have lost his hold on nature, though there is 
a possibility that he might have learned something more of the kind of 
interests which hold the great mass of men, and have thus been able to 
impart somewhat more of broad human interest to his stories. These 
were never strong in construction, and the dramatic sense, it is 
evident, was weak in their author. They will be read more for their 
careful pictures, their fine fancy and reflective wisdom, than for any 
skill in presenting character or of using incident effectively. His 
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very fineness, his very devotion to his own sphere, as we have said, 
have limited the circle of his readers, as they limited his own 
sympathies in a sense, with the result that we have work almost 
perfect in its own kind, but that not of a kind to strike a broad sur- 
face of readers, if they strike deep where they do strike at all. This 
is the penalty which men of Mr. Jefferies’ genius must pay for their 
faithfulness. ‘They have the abiding love and gratitude of the few 
instead of the applause of the many ; the satisfaction of having, in 
the best sense, edified and instructed instead of merely amusing. 

But if this must be said of Mr. Jefferies’ own books, the same 
does not quite hold of Mr. Besant’s Memoir, which he has published 
under the title we have adopted for our article. There we have all 
the interest of a heroic struggle, first, against the most adverse circum- 
stances of poverty and lack of systematic education, and then against 
the drawbacks of a constitution never strong, and, finally, against 
chronic ill-health. It is, indeed, surprising how work of the kind that 
Mr. Jefferies did, and continued to do up almost to the day of his 
death, could have been done, amidst pain, poverty, racking anxiety, 
and threatened starvation, such as we have hint of in Mr. Besant’s 
book. The “Eulogy” is, in this sense, certainly the record of a heroism 
of patient self-denial and unfaitering courage such as we hardly have 
any parallel to in the lives of authors—sad and desolating as many 
authors’ lives have been ; and, in contrast to many of these, our 
feelings of pity and regret are only intensified when we reflect that 
Mr. Jefferies’ sufferings were due to no fault or vice of his. So 
much might and could have been done to relieve the sorrowful 
reflections which must have been his in the prospect of leaving those 
he loved so utterly unprovided for, while he was racked with pain, 
and still making efforts, that should have been spared him, to lighten 
the prospect that lay before wife and children. No more touching 
story has been given to the public for many years than is to be found 
in the later chapters of Mr. Besant’s book. And when we reflect 
that to so many Mr. Jefferies had opened up new and ennobling 
sources of pleasure—had stood waiting, as it were, to point others to 
the gate Beautiful, and saw them enter, while he still stood there amid 
pain and sorrow, to do equal service by others yet to come, we are 
moved to more than ordinary grief. 

ALEXANDER H. JAPP. 
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YACHTING IN NORFOLK WATERS. 


E would be a bold man who imagined that a description of 
Norfolk waters would convey a novelty to the public mind, 
especially in the face of the superabundant effusions which have from 
time to time flowed fresh from the pens of enthusiastic visitors, who 
have dealt generally with the circumstances of their experiences, or 
the possibilities of their impressions. With a practical knowledge of 
this fact, I do not profess to say much that is absolutely new in regard 
to the Norfolk rivers and “broads,” but as a yachting man I desire 
to record a few impressions which may interest those who have not 
visited a locality which has been so extensively “ written up” during 
the past few years. 

There are few places that have come to the front more quickly 
than this peculiar stretch of flat country, and the reputation East 
Norfolk now enjoys as a pleasure resort is absolutely unique in its 
way. In referring to the map of Norfolk one finds nothing to indicate 
a peculiarity of country except the word “broad” here and there. 
That word conveys nothing to the mind of the uninitiated. Had the 
word been “ iake,” the stranger would be struck by the frequency of 
it, and his curiosity would have been aroused, because as a matter of 
fact Norfolk has its “lake district ”—or broad district—just as Cum- 
berland has. But how strange it is that a large area of land and water, 
now celebrated by pen and paint, should have been discovered only 
a few years ago. Whether the simple beauties of Norfolk river 
scenery and the subtle charm of the “broads” were accidentally 
discovered, or whether it was the outcome of an organised band of 
discoverers, is of little consequence; but the interesting fact remains, 
that this very scenery which took by surprise and filled with ad- 
miration hundreds of pleasure-seekers, was almost as unknown to 
residerts in the county. In the old days yachting was a luxurious 
occupation confined to a select few, who did not go very far afield, 
and, as a natural consequence, there was little known of an area 
which is extensively advertised as “the rivers and broads of Norfolk.” 

Without diving too deep into ancient history, what a marvellous 
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change has come o’er a scene, or scenes, which but a few years ago 
were familiar cnly to the wherryman or the solitary sportsman, who 
cared little, and thought less, about scenery which was destined to 
attract thousands of pleasure-parties from all parts of the kingdom, 
and to become a theme te all. The sturdy wherryman saw wonderful 
sunsets, dazzling sunrises, and brilliant moonlight nights, and mar- 
velled not. The direction and the strength of the breeze received 
his concentrated thought. Occasionally, perhaps, a tempting shot at 
a flock of wildfowl would induce him to unearth an old fowling-piece 
from the depths of his smoky little cabin, and pour a leaden shower 
into an innocent, unsuspecting group, and having secured his prizes, 
the gun would disappear, and the huge sail would once more fill to 
the wind, and the long, low-lying craft would steal along round the 
next bend of the stream and disappear, leaving only the big black 
sail standing stiff and bold against the background of bright green 
meadows, or the rising chocolate of the uplands far away in the 
distance. The deep silence, broken by the sharp crack of the gun, 
then became more intense as the tinkling sound of the bubbling 
water at the wherry’s bow died away. If the day was hot and 
calm, the silence would be all the more profound, for the wherry 
would lie like a log on the broad bosom of the stream, her 
enormous tanned sail hanging motionless and limp against a pale- 
blue sky, while her brilliantly-painted hatches, her snake-like-looking 
hull, and her stout strong mast, would be faithfully reflected upon 
the glassy surface of the water—a perfect picture. The wherryman’s 
figure has a counterpart in the river; even his stumpy clay pipe is 
there, with its occasional film of blue smoke, which hangs over the 
head of the bold waterman like a little halo. Look where you will, 
not a sign of human life is to be seen. The silence is peculiar, and 
almost oppressive. Groups of cattle stand or lie upon the banks on 
either side, looking moodily into space, or standing knee-deep in the 
limpid stream, under the impression that it is not only cooler in the 
water, but that their tormentors, those ever-present flies, will not 
follow them there. Far away over a stretch of flat marsh-land the 
thin veil caused by the heat trembles in the distance, where a 
sequestered village and a short brown-coloured church are the only 
signs of human habitation. Yes, there is yet another abode on the 
river-bank, nestling in a cluster of tall reeds. This is a queer house, 
for it is a bluff-bowed, square-sterned old ship’s boat, on which has 
been built a wooden house; that is to say, a square apartment 
running nearly the whole length of the rusty, dingy-looking old craft, 
having a door at the after-part, and a stunted chimney in the fore- 
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part. This is the eel-catcher’s home. Here he mends, lowers down, 
and hauls up his net, which stretches across the river, and sinks to 
the bottom. Alongside the boat, partly in the water, is a square box, 
perforated with holes so as to admit the water. This is the eel-box, 
and into this the eels are put and kept until the catcher secures 
enough, and then he disposes of them in the ordinary way. The 
greater part are sent by train to London and other large cities. 
Curious, old-world kind of men are these hardy, thick-bearded old 
fellows. Their habits are simple, harmless, and silent. The very 
silence that surrounds them, the dull monotony of their daily life, 
seems to enter into their existence, to influence their actions, and to 
control their voices. Some I have never heard speak ; when hailed, 
they nod solemnly, lift their hand wearily, or simply gaze abstractedly 
at the passing craft. 

In these queer little house-boats these watchers live for weeks, 
having little or no intercourse with the world, and knowing nothing 
of the fierce struggle for existence, and the toil and moil of town, or 
city, life. Very strange these house-boats look at night. Approach- 
ing them, one sees only a light in the distance, like a big fire-fly in 
the reeds, or a will-o’-the-wisp ; then as your craft creeps past, there 
one sees the faithful watcher seated in his humble little house, 
mending some old net or smoking grimly, while the light flickers 
and falls with a red glare upon the water alongside, making the 
darkness outside seem all the deeper. In another moment we are 
past, and the silent eel-catcher and his house are lost toview. Yachts 
do not carry side lights at night in Norfolk waters, and when sailing 
in the dark, one yacht will steal upon another so quickly that only 
the red glow from her cabin, and the sheen of her white sails under 
the starlit sky, give notice of her whereabouts ; except it be the 
voices of those on board. The sensation of sailing with a gentle 
breeze at midnight along a Norfolk stream appeals strongly to 
the imagination and to one’s sentimental propensities. No light 
is in sight ; no sound is heard, except the reeds whispering melo- 
diously to each other, or the swish of the water under the bow, 
as the graceful yacht leans over to a soft night breeze. You want 
sharp eyes to keep clear of the “ points,” and to distinguish the bank, 
for the reeds are deceptive, and the swinging lamp in the cabin does 
not improve one’s eyesight in the dark. Up aloft the cut of the big 
mainsail is indistinct, and the stretch of canvas soars upward and 
seems in the darkness to be unreal. The great jib, just rounded into 
shape by the evening zephyrs, and doing good work, seems to be 
extending into space ahead ; the bowsprit end is lost in the shadows, 
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and only a good knowledge of the twists and turns of the river renders 
a mishap unlikely. Suddenly one is startled by asplash and a screech 
of some night bird disturbed, or some large fish upon his nocturnal 
rounds. The sensation is uncanny ; the stillness, the absolute dumb- 
ness of nature, and the whispering reeds, which seem conspiring 
together, all contribute to awaken a sense of thoughtfulness difficult 
to describe. Even the merry crew smoking their pipes in the cabin, 
from the open door of which issue long wreaths of smoke that dis- 
appear mysteriously under the lee of the mainsail, relapse into a state 
of peaceful silence and profound taciturnity. But the ever-watchful 
helmsman has his “ weather-eye lifting,” and he arouses his mates and 
breaks the heavy silence by shouting, “The ferry ahead!” And so it 
is. The ferry is our destination for the night, and right snug the old 
place looks, as it looms up in a blurred mass of dark shadows, foliage, 
and pastoral characteristics. The cheery stream of glowing light 
filters out into the summer night, and familiar sounds break upon the 
ear. The bend of the stream is turned, and we notice that we are 
not alone, for two other yachts lie moored alongside the bank ; lights 
flash through cabin windows ; singing, music, and laughter float 
through the still air, and mingle with the occasional river-noises of 
the night. Just this arrival at the old ferry seems like entering into 
a crowded city, after the deep gloom on the water. The mainsail 
comes down noisily, the sheaves of the blocks rattle musically, the big 
jib collapses like a summer cloud, the spars, that had a minute before 
been smothered with canvas, now stand bold and naked, while run- 
ning and standing rigging shows up clear and distinct against the 
gleaming exterior of the old ferry, with its low-thatched roof and 
whitewashed walls. This is Horning Ferry, where a hearty welcome 
and the best of good cheer are extended to all comers, to which the 
inscriptions in the visitors’ book bear faithful witness. 

Every year the influx of visitors, comprising anglers and yachting 
parties, increases, although climatic eccentricities last summer militated 
somewhat against a thorough enjoyment of that prince of pastimes-— 
yachting. The enormous number of yachts, pleasure-wherries, and 
sailing-craft, of every size and description, that are now to be found 
in these waters, has revolutionised the river traffic. - At first the 
wherrymen resented the intrusion of yachting parties, with their 
doubtful navigation, and their personal peculiarities, upon their 
trading-ground, or, in this case, their trading-water; and let it 
be recorded as a fact that wherrymen often had their patience, 
as traders, very sorely tried, in consequence of the dangerous 
manceuvres which were carried out by amateur yachtsmen, whose 
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skill in navigating a heavily-canvased Norfolk yacht was as great as 
their experience—and that is saying very little for many of them. 
However, the wherrymen conformed to circumstances, and soon 
became familiar with the erratic tactics of the strangers, and at the 
present time a right good feeling exists between the river traders and 
the river pleasure-seekers. Indeed, the incursion of visitors has 
proved highly beneficial in many ways, especially in the increased 
accommodation at the various river-side inns, the greater facilities 
offered for obtaining provisions, and the sweeping away of old dis- 
courtesies and native prejudices. The ill-mannered, careless, and 
ungentlemanly section of visitors has been responsible for a vast 
deal of irritation, however, among the riparian owners of water ; that 
is to say, the “ broads,” and the many indentations, to which they lay 
claim, and over which they exercise a certain amount of authority. 
And asa result, we find that hydra-headed riparianism, which lay 
dormant for some years, has been aroused to action by the wanton 
mischief done by marauding bands of young men visitors, who stick 
at nothing—from pitch-and-toss to bird slaughter. Their range 
of capabilities often increases its limits to outspoken abuse and a 
flagrant breach of common courtesy. Thus it often happens that the 
other, and larger, section of visitors frequently suffers for the sins of 
others, and riparian owners, great or small as their claim to the water 
may be, are not to be blamed for protecting their interests and 
putting their veto upon proceedings which would not be tolerated in 
any part of the country. I make these remarks, knowing that those 
visitors—and their name is legion—who have never been guilty of 
these illegal practices will forgive the insertion of a strong protest in 
what I intended to be a purely descriptive sketch. Those young 
gentlemen who think it within their right to overrun private property, 
to wilfully damage valuable cover, blaze away at every feathered thing 
they see, and rudely resent any interference with their sport (?) by 
people in authority, will doubtless consider that they have been very 
hardly treated. But this is exactly what the supposed owners of the 
water think. 

Coming once more to the subject of this article, I wish to take 
upon myself the responsibility of the assertion that no cleverer 
manipulation of sailing craft can be witnessed in any part of the 
kingdom than on our Norfolk rivers, where space is limited and 
where the tide runs fairly fast. The Norfolk yacht has always been 
a unique and graceful specimen of the boat-builder’s craft, and the 
skilful manner in which amateurs will handle a boat of from one to 
ten tons has ever been a proud boast. The enormous spread of canvas 
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carried by the Norfolk yachts, and their tremendous spars, have always 
been subjects of surprise and admiration among visitors who have 
witnessed a regatta upon these waters. It says great things for the 
coolness, the skill, and the fertility of resource which characterises 
the sailing of these river craft, when one knows that collisions of any 
consequence rarely or never take place, notwithstanding the fact 
that half-a-dozen yachts will be turned to windward through a foul 
reach in the river, each within a length of the other, and frequently 
right alongside. Strict navigation is observed, although among paid 
watermen there is remarkable ingenuity displayed, and these various 
tricks in the art of yacht-sailing lead to fierce arguments and mutual 
recriminations at the conclusion of a sailing-match. Personally, I 
should like to see a greater development of amateur talent, and I 
beiieve if the sail area and the tonnage of the yachts are reduced, we 
shall, in the course of a few years, give an impetus in this direction 
which will place Norfolk, and Suffolk, in the proud position of 
attaining a pinnacle of amateur proficiency difficult to surpass by 
compeerts in any similar waters in the kingdom. Those who have 
spent a few weeks in summer-time upon the rivers of Norfolk, will 
carry away with them remembrances of sights and scenes not easily 
forgotten, or easily described. As I have remarked before, Norfolk 
is peculiar in the remarkable facilities it gives for amateur yachting, 
and only in Norfolk is to be found the variety of craft which compete 
almost weekly for substantial prizes, offered under the auspices of 
the many yacht clubs in existence in this favoured locality. 

Oulton Broad, near Lowestoft, is a favourite rendezvous for the 
yachting fraternity, and here in the summer season may be seen 
some of the fastest and finest yachts we call our own. As a sailing 
course Oulton Broad is one of the best known, and perhaps one of 
the best for the purpose. On the occasion of a regatta there, the 
“broad ” is a picture of life, colour, and picturesque beauty difficult to 
describe. Here is a large expanse of water, surrounded by meadow- 
land for the most part, and on the other by sloping lawns and 
pasture, while at the extreme easternmost end is situated the village 
of Oulton, conspicuous among the houses being the “ Wherry 
Hotel,” flanked by other public resorts. It is within very easy reach 
of Lowestoft, being about five minutes’ journey by train. Oulton is 
a veritable haven of peace and plenty for yachtsmen, for fresh pro- 
visions of all kinds can be purchased at a reasonable cost, while the 
“broad ” itself is one of the most charming specimens of the kind. 
Let us drop our anchor here, and take a view of the appearance the 
“broad” presents upon a big regatta day—and there are many. 
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Awakened early, one emerges from the cabin, amid a silence pro- 
found—a silence that can be fe/¢. As is often the case in this dis- 
trict, a harmless fog, or dense mist, succeeds a broiling hot day, and 
at this time one is literally ‘‘in a fog,” for on all sides the marsh 
mist seems to hug the craft. Everything is obliterated from view. 
The air is cold—reminding one of the tropics at such an hour—but 
bracing and healthful. Not a sound breaks the deep silence which 
reigns supreme. But wait. The fog gradually and by easy stages lifts 
a little, and to one’s surprise—for we anchored in a clear space the 
night before—we discover the hull of a strange yacht close alongside ; 
then the glorious sun gleams through the watery vapour and reveals 
the hulls of many other river craft, all more or less draped in this 
grey veil; and by-and-by not only the fabrics of some scores of 
yachts are visible, but the masts and proportions of each are pro- 
duced. Yet not a soul is stirring—all is quiet and calm. Gradually 
the sun climbs up and over the eastern horizon, for the sea is only 
two miles distant, and disperses the shade of night, ultimately bathing 
the whole scene in a flood of golden light, which plays upon the 
smooth surface of the water, creating a myriad hues, and these 
flicker and co-mingle in beautiful variety. The sides and masts of 
the many craft catch the glint of early light, and flash brilliantly at 
every phase of the sun’s ascendancy. Truly it is a poetic spectacle. 
Stretching away down to the quay-head, which forms the foreground 
of the Wherry Hotel, is a forest of masts. Every class of river-boat 
lay at anchor here, from the fine 20-tonner, with its brass cabin 
fittings flashing boldly in the sun, to the smart 16-foot sailing-boat, 
while a dozen pleasure-wherries and a few steam-launches comprise 
the pleasure fleet assembled here. As a striking contrast; the bat- 
tered and rusty hulls of two or three old fishing-boats may be seen 
moored cosily among the reeds. ‘This is their last port. Old and 
dismantled as they are, the sunlight gilds their broadsides and 
invests them with a comeliness to which distance lends an enchant- 
ment. Soon, however, there is a movement on board the various 
craft forming the “butterfly” fleet. First the watermen emerge from 
their quarters in the forepeak, rub their eyes, stretch their legs, and 
sit and blink their eyes in the sun, short pipes are lighted, and the 
Norfolk waterman commences his day’s work—or lets some one 
do it for him. Fires are lighted on board, and breakfast, consisting 
of meat, eggs and bacon, or fish, will be served some two hours later. 
The movement is now general, for one by one the sleepers turn out, 
some to slip quietly over the side and enjoy the luxury of a bath 
in deep, clear water, others to yawn and smoke a matutinal pipe. 
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Jolly-boats are now flitting to and fro, bringing off provisions, and 
the “ cheep” of the oars in the rowlocks and the bubble,of the water 
at the bow, as strong arms force the boat through the water, sounds 
pleasing. Ladies are on deck enjoying the lovely freshness of a 
summer’s morning, and some of them are trying their luck at.a little 
early fishing. There are plenty of sounds now—the ceaseless rowing 
of boats backwards and forwards, the hum of life ashore, and the 
occasional scream of the “iron horse” as it rushes along one side of 
the “ broad,” hidden by thick trees and rising ground. Then a tem- 
porary lull ensues, for breakfast is being partaken of with an avidity 
which one soon acquires upon the water. The first meal being over, 
preparations for the day’s sport begin, for this is a regatta day. All 
is life and activity, and our flags are flying, and streamers of bright- 
coloured flags stretch from the mast to the end of the boom and to 
the bowsprit end on board many of the yachts, adding more beauty to 
an already beautiful scene. Trains arrive, bearing freights of pleasure- 
parties, armed with the necessary luncheon-basket, which will be 
conveyed with its owners on board many of the craft, while the sport 
will be witnessed from the shore by those who have not yachting 
friends. Rowing-boats are hired by those who intend spending the 
day on the water, and soon the surface of the “ broad” is alive with a 
class of sailing- and rowing-boat usually designated by yachting men 
as “small fry.” 

Snowy canvas is being hoisted on board the yachts which will 
compete, and as the day is gloriously fine and the wind steady, each 
yacht shows an enormous spread of canvas—so great, indeed, that to 
the uninitiated it seems impossible for a craft of some four tons, or, 
as the case may be, ten tons, to carry it. The sails being set to the 
owners’ satisfaction, the racing boats will leave their moorings to take 
a turn round the “broad” previous to the match. A military band 
takes up its place on the hatches of an empty wherry and discourses 
sweet music throughout the day. It is a wonderful picture to see 
several yachts leaning over to the breeze, every stitch of canvas 
drawing, and the foot of the big jib just lipping the water, while 
the sails are scientifically and splendidly worked by the respective 
crews. The decks of the craft at anchor are filled with gay parties of 
both sexes, basking in the rays of the benignant July sun, and taking 
the greatest interest in the match in all its phases. Then when the 
regatta is over, and the train hurries away with the holiday-makers 
and the empty luncheon-hampers, the evening closes in, the shades of 
night steal round the edges of the “broad,” and cabin lamps are 
lighted, convivial parties are held on board, and complimentary calls 
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from one to another are made ; the strains of music resound on all 
sides, snatches of songs come rippling over the water, and laughter 
is loud and long. The bright stars find counterparts inthe glassy 
surface of the water, and the splash, splash of oars in it are the only 
disturbers of its placid serenity. Lights from cabins illumine its 
surface, and it is a long while before the laughter, the song, and the 
music cease. At a late hour all is quiet again, that indescribable 
stillness which is one of the great charms of the Norfolk rivers reigns 
around, and every sound is hushed. And here we will leave it, 
solemn, silent, and weird in its mysterious nature. 


ROWLAND GOODWIN. 
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ONCE UPON A TIME. 


N the first half of the sixteenth century a French gentleman of 
the name of Perlin took the trouble to commit to paper the 
unfavourable impressions he had received during a brief sojourn in the 
kingdoms of England and Scotland. His spelling of proper names, 
it may be premised, is sometimes a little puzzling. It is not easy, 
for instance, at the first glance to recognize Cambridge in Cabruches, 
Whitechapel in Blanchapton, Paternoster Row in Rue Pateno stre, 
Southwark in Soudouart, Westminster in Oesemestre, Lord Warden 
in Milor Quardon, Oxford in Auxonne, or Duke of Suffolk in Milor 
Suphor. M. Perlin, however, was not singular in his misapprehen- 
sion of English sounds. We find elsewhere Quessa-Ouarroé for 
cassowary, Ouital for Whitehall, Longenker for Long Acre, Gresin for 
Gray’s Inn, Likensen-Fils for Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and Hiac for 
yacht. Neither is M. Perlin a safe historical guide even when 
describing an incident of which he professes to have been an eye- 
witness. Not content with making Lady Jane Grey the daughter of 
the Duke of Northumberland and daughter-in-law of the Duke of 
Suffolk, he affirms that he was present at the execution of Milor 
Notumbellant, Duc Suphor, and Milor Arondelle, whereas the Earl 
of Arundel was not even put upon his trial, and the Duke of Suffolk 
was not beheaded until after the failure of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s rebel- 
lion. As Sir John Gates and Sir Thomas Palmer suffered on the 
same scaffold with Northumberland, M. Perlin may have mistaken 
them for the two noblemen he erroneously mentions. His ears were 
not more faithful than his eyes. In his hearing, he says, the Duke of 
Northumberland uttered the following prayer previous to laying his 
head upon the block: “Lorde God mi fatre prie fort ous poores 
siners noud vand in the hoore of our theath ”—which reads somewhat 
differently in vulgar English, ‘‘ Lord God, my Father, pray for us poor 
sinners, now and in the hour of our death.” As already remarked, 
M. Perlin was not quick in catching the exact sound of English 
words. For example, he tells us that when an Englishman desires to 
treat a friend to a bottle of wine, he says to him, “ Vis dring a quarta 
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tim oim gasquin oim hespaignol oim malvoysi”—“ Will you drink a 
quart of wine from Gascony, from Spain, from Malvoisie?” At table 
he will say to his guest a hundred times “ drind iou,”—‘‘I drink to 
you,”—whereupon the other replies “iplagiun”—“I pledge you.” 
Drinking goblets were usually made of silver, handed round by servants 
bare-headed. Well-to-do people commonly used earthenware jugs 
with a silver handle and lid, while the lower classes were satisfied 
with tin or wooden flagons. There were two kinds of beer and two 
kinds of brown bread, though manchets of white wheaten bread were 
served up in most town-houses. Cakes sweetened with currants gave a 
zest to “ double beer.” Excellent houses were to be seen everywhere, 
though their owners were devoid of letters, coarse at table, and’ very 
ill-mannered. It might be said, we are told, of Englishmen in those 
days that they were neither strong in war nor faithful in peace. The 
Spanish description of England was quite true, “bonne terre, male 
gente.” The common people were proud, seditious, false to their 
word, averse from foreigners, fickle and changeable, devoted to their 
sovereign one day, and ready to kill and crucify him the next. They 
were addicted to banquetings, whereby the tavern-keepers grew rich. 
Wages were high, so that working men earned in a week more than 
Germans or Spaniards could do in a month, and were always ready 
to stake a crown piece when the fancy took them. Worse than the 
English themselves were the naturalised Frenchmen from the Pays 
de Caux, who were truly an accursed race. The coins then current 
in England were the “fardin,” two of which made a “hahapeni,” 
the ‘‘peni,” the “ gros” (groat), the “sixpens,” the “chelin,” and 
the “ crown.” Englishmen as a rule were robust, of a ruddy com- 
plexion, handsome, upright, cheerful, and so fond of music that mass 
was chanted in the smallest churches. The women were the fairest 
in the world, like unto alabaster, of a joyous temperament, courteous 
in their manners, and greatly admired by foreigners. For all that, 
M. Perlin cordially disliked England and the English, Among 
other peculiarities there was scarce a nobleman to be seen whose 
father had not been beheaded. Indeed, in that island there were 
only two modes of punishment, the block and the gibbet, whereas in 
France there was a third course open in the shape of a sound flog- 
ging. As for Scotland, that poor country owed everything to France. 
The sooner it was annexed the better, and that contingency could 
not be a remote one, and whenever Scotland became dependent on 
France, the two together would trample upon prostrate England. 

In a very different light did Englishmen appear to M. de la Serre, 
privy councillor historiographer of France, and author of some fifty 
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books long since forgotten, who came over in the train of Mary de’ 
Medici in 1638. That worthy man was delighted with everything; 
except with the seven stormy days’ passage from Henvliet to Harwich. 
He could not say enough in praise of the mansions, gardens, and parks 
of London, especially between Temple Bar and Westminster. The 
society of the capital appeared to him exceedingly gay. There were 
continual banquets and dances. Music was to be heard everywhere. 
The police were admirable, and kept down all confusion and dis- 
order. The streets were as secure by night as by day. Everybody 
went about unarmed, trusting implicitly in the goodness of the people. 

On the other hand, M. Sorbitre, who visited England in the 
reign of Charles II., and was well received at court and by the Royal 
Society, abused the country and its inhabitants with so much acerbity 
and smartness that, shortly after the publication of his “‘ Voyage en 
Angleterre,” he was banished for a while from Paris to Nantes. He 
begins by depicting Englishmen as the most indolent, lazy, self- 
indulgent nation in the world. He accuses them of glorying in their 
sloth, and of believing “ that true living consists in their knowing how 
to live at ease.” Even the better class, he continues, “are prone to 
laziness, presumption, and a sort of extravagance which is to be met 
with in their best writings.” The climate, he thinks, may be partly 
answerable for these blemishes, and yet he presently adds, “ there is 
something in them that is great, and which they seem to retain from 
the Romans.” Unhappily he explains away this good point by as- 
cribing to it the islanders’ love of boxing, wrestling, bull and bear 
baiting, and cock-fighting. He admits, however, that they are intrepid 
in danger, great lovers of their own country, and closely united 
against all foreigners. This inhospitable feeling was shown to French- 
men as soon as they landed at Dover, where the children ran after 
them, screaming “ A monsieur ! a monsieur !” and not unfrequently 
indulging in abusive language, such as calling them “French dogs.” 
The unpopularity of the French, M. Sorbitre partly attributes to their 
forwardness of manner and quickness of temper. The peasantry 
were not so poor as in France. They were content with fewer of the 
necessaries of life. While too slothful to seek for more, they were 
also too proud to push themselves forward in search of superfluities. 
The county of Kent is commended for its natural beauty and fertility, 
though the only gardens to be seen were bowling-greens, while the 
finest castles were inferior to at least 4,000 pleasure-houses in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. Englishmen were “pestered by too many 
religions.” The English Catholics took life too easily, and were not 
sufficiently zealous, At the same time, M. Sorbitre acknowledges 
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his inability to write fully or positively about the English, seeing that 
they are “of a very irregular and fantastic temper,” and not easily 
understood, especially by strangers ignorant of their language. 
Nevertheless, he does not scruple to accuse them of haughtiness, 
partly caused by the natural advantages of their country, so that even 
tradespeople look upon foreigners with “a careless air.” Moreover, 
they are, he says, given to suspicion, hollow-hearted, capricious, and 
melancholy, but they “ may be easily brought to anything, provided 
you fill their bellies, let them have freedom of speech, and do not 
bear too hard upon their lazy temper.” They are not, he continues, 
dainty feeders. The greatest lords sit down only to big joints. 
They have no “bisques or potage.” Upon one occasion he saw a 
milk potage—probably curds and whey—“some of which as a 
singular favour the master of the house gave in a china dish to some 
of his guests.” Pastry in those days was coarse and ill-baked, while 
stewed fruits and confectionery were simply uneatable. Forks were 
rarely used, nor were ewers handed round, everyone dipping his or 
her fingers into a basin. Smoking after dinner was a common prac- 
tice among the middle classes, but not among people of quality. The 
tradesmen chiefly frequented taverns and alehouses and neglected 
their business, their shops being seldom opened before seven in the 
morning. Precisely similar articles were sold cheaper in French than 
in English shops, while the Dutch had always been able to undersell 
the “ voracious and lazy” English, whose ships were over-manned 
and whose sailors were overfed, and who were never contented with 
small profits. The Dutch would sell salted herrings at a loss until 
they had driven their English competitors out of the market, and 
would then demand higher prices than before. English actors were 
very indifferent, and comedies were written in blank verse, contrary 
to the custom of more polished nations, and what they called eloquence 
was mere pedantry—the same remark being applicable to their 
sermons. Their books were downright rhapsodies and almost never 
original. ‘They are,” says M. Sorbitre, “great admirers of their 
own language, and it suits their effeminacy very well, for it spares 
them the labour of moving their lips.” The neighbourhood of 
Covent Garden is recommended to foreigners as being conveniently 
situated between the City and Westminster. Though covering more 
ground, London appeared to M. Sorbiére as less densely peopled 
than Paris. The houses were not so lofty, nor were they so crowded 
with inmates. A sufficiently furnished room could be had for a 
crown a week, but it was advisable to take one’s meals elsewhere. 
Though by no means disposed to flatter the inhabitants of the 
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British Isles, Fynes Moryson, at the opening of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, looked upon them with considerable respect, and evidently 
strove to be just and impartial in his estimate of their character. 
Whenever the price of wheat rose to seventy shillings a quarter, its 
exportation was permitted. On the other hand, not once in ten 
years was it necessary to import foreign wheat, and only then because 
covetous men had forestalled the market and had concealed large 
stores of grain, or perchance had shipped it to other countries. A 
bad custom, however, was creeping in of laying down corn lands as 
meadows or pastures, because they then required fewer hands for 
their cultivation. Tame swans were to be seen almost everywhere. 
In towns ravens and kites were seldom molested, by reason of the 
services they rendered as scavengers. The same impunity was 
extended to crows by the farmer-folk, who recognised their utility 
as destroyers of worms and insects. The most abundant kinds 
of fish were herrings, mackerel, and oysters, though the Flemings 
were more enterprising as fishermen. The best customers were the 
Italians, who purchased large quantities of “ pilchards, Poore John, 
Caniale, Botargo, and the like.” England was then a successful pro- 
ducer of saffron, flax, and all kinds of pulse ; and imported from 
Dantzic flax, pitch, and fir trees for ships’ masts. English silk stock- 
ings were considered the best in the world. English broadcloth was 
also famous, and among the exports saltpetre may be mentioned. 
The oxen were greatly admired for their size, and the cows for their 
distended udders, while “the flesh of hogs and swine” could only 
be equalled in Westphalia and the southern islands. Red deer were 
common, but fallow deer were more numerous than in all the rest of 
Europe put together, though many country gentlemen in consequence 
of their waning incomes had been obliged to convert their parks into 
grazing-lands. “No kingdome in the world,” we are told, “hath 
so many dovehouses.” Of dogs there were many varieties. Some 
were petted for their smallness and beauty. Others were useful as 
waterdogs and other sporting purposes, nor were bloodhounds un- 
appreciated. Rabbits were innumerable, their black and silver 
haired skins being in great request in Turkey. Nowhere could be 
seen more splendid horses and geldings. There was a common 
proverb, however, which said that “England is the hell of horses, 
the purgatory of servants, and the paradise of women, because they 
ride horses without measure, and use their servants imperiously and 
their women obsequiously.” Unlike the Italians and the Netherlanders, 
English gentlemen disdained commercial pursuits, and consequently 
were often compelled to part with their patrimonies to lawyers, 
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citizens, and quite vulgar persons, just as the French were doing. 
The English mariners were acknowledged to be the most daring in 
the world, and conducted a wide-spread commerce with Iceland, 
Muscovy, and both the Indies. The trade with Turkey, however, 
had fallen off, because spices were procured direct from the lands 
in which they were grown. The English were great consumers of 
poultry, and very partial to geese after harvest, and also at Whitsun- 
tide, when they were “green.” Hares were “thought to nourish 
melancholy,” though eaten as venison, both roasted and boiled. 
Brawn was much relished, and also venison pasty—a dainty dish 
unknown on the European Continent. The art of cookery was 
greatly esteemed, but English cooks appeared at their best in roasting 
plain joints. Foreigners unjustly accused Englishmen of being 
addicted to gluttony, because it was their habit to sit a long time at 
table, though in reality they eat no more than any other people. 
They seldom took more than two meals in the day—dinner and 
supper. Ina respectable house one could be comfortably boarded 
for £10 to £20 per annum. Throughout England, even in villages, 
the inns were admirable. A traveller who dined at the common 
table was charged only fourpence to sixpence a meai, though he paid 
at a higher rate if he was served in a private room, in which case he 
could also call for music. “A man cannot,” we are told, ‘“‘more freely 
command at home in his owne house than he may doe in his inne, 
and at parting, if he gave some few pence to the chamberlin and 
ostler, they wish him a happy journey.” The German custom of 
“ garausing”” had been introduced by certain commanders on their 
return from the Netherlands, but it had not taken root, arid was 
already dying out. In a few houses, chiefly on the part of ‘captains 
and soldiers, and among citizens and artisans, “ large and intemperate 
drinking is used, but in generall the greater and better part of the 
English hold all excesse blameworthy, and drunkennesse a reproach- 
full vice.” ‘ Clownes and vulgar men onely use large drinking of 
beere or ale,” while “gentlemen garause onely in wine, with which 
many mix sugar ”—a practice never seen elsewhere. ‘To gratify this 
taste tavern-wines were mostly sweetened, for which purpose such 
large quantities of ‘“‘corands of Corinth” were imported, that the 
Greeks wondered what could be done with them, unless they were 
employed for dyeing or for feeding hogs. 

In the matter of apparel Englishmen were extravagant. Their 
everyday hats were made of beaver, and their shirts and bands of 
the finest linen ; daggers and swords were gilded, garters and shoe- 
roses were of silk ornamented with gold or silver lace, silk stockings 
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were commonly worn, and were wrought in the seams with silk or 
gold thread. In summer silk cloaks were universal, which in winter 
time were lined with velvet. Englishmen and Frenchmen alike— 
including even the notaries—carried their rapiers and daggers in 
velvet sheaths. Queen Elizabeth’s courtiers preferred dark colours, 
but simple light colours prevailed at the court of James I., though 
fashions were frequently changed. Jewels and diamonds were much 
affected, while plain rings and gold chains were despised—men, 
indeed, seldom wearing chains. Women of the upper classes were 
partial to chains of fine pearls, and even to light French chains, but it 
was indispensable that all precious stones should be genuine. It was 
quite an ordinary thing for gentlemen and rich merchants to possess 
cupboards of gold and silver plate worth from £200 to £300. There 
were few well-to-do persons who did not drink out of silver cups and 
goblets, while the nobility indulged in Venice glasses. Bankrupts, 
players, and actors dressed like gentlemen, through the mistaken 
leniency of magistrates. Merchants were dressed in a becoming 
manner, eschewing gaudy attire. They usually wore gowns of some 
light stuff or silk, gathered on the back and girded with a belt, over 
which an apron was put on of silk or fine linen. Their heads were 
covered with a fine linen coif, the hair being slightly raised over the 
forehead. Out of doors the choice lay between a silk cap and a 
beaver hat ; light French chains and pearl necklaces were affected by 
afew. In the City swords were never seen. The graver sort of 
citizens wore gowns and caps, or hats and cloaks—the latter being 
also the costume of apprentices. Husbandmen were contented with 
garments of coarse cloth made at home. Homemade, too, were 
the light stuff kirtles of their wives, and their coarse linen aprons and 
underclothing. When they went abroad they donned a linen coif 
and a high felt hat. ‘ Gentlewomen virgins,” we read, “ weare gowns 
close to the body and aprons of fine linnen, and goe bareheaded, with 
their haire curiously knotted and raised at the forehead, but many 
against the cold (as they say) weare caps of haire that is not their 
owne, decking their heads with buttons of gold, pearles, and flowers 
of silk, or knots of ribbon. They wear fine linnen and commonly 
falling bands and often cuffes, both starched, and chains of pearle 
about their neckes, with their breasts naked.” Young married gentle- 
women were sometimes as bareheaded as the “‘ virgins,” decking their 
hair with jewels and silk ribbons, but commonly putting on a coif 
and hat. All alike wore gowns hanging loose at the back, with a 
kirtle and close-fitting upper-body made of silk or some light stuff, 
“but have lately left the French sleeves borne out with hoopes of 
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whalebone, and the young married gentlewomen no lesse than the 
virgins shew their breasts naked.” Servants usually wore cloaks 
ornamented with lace, “and for the rest are apparelled with no lesse 
pride and inconstancie of fashion than other degrees.” The Irish 
and the Scotch dressed after the English style, except that the 
“wild Irish” went about naked even in winter, with only a small 
cloth round their loins. 

Fynes Moryson cannot be accused of excessive partiality towards 
either Ireland or the Irish. He described the island as unapt to 
ripen seeds, though the earth was luxuriant in “yielding faire and 
sweete hearbs.” The winters, truly, were milder than in England, 
and cattle were abundant, but the harvest was late because of the 
cloudy sky and watery soil. Fruits of all kinds were raw and tasteless, 
and produced “ looseness of the body,” “ yet for the rawnes they have 
an excellant remedy by their aquavity, vulgarly called usquebagh, 
which binds the belly and drieth up moisture more than our aquavity, 
yet inflameth not so much. Agues were very prevalent, and were 
treated by women, who kept their patients on a milk diet, and pre- 
scribed a few vulgar remedies. The cattle were allowed to feed 
only in the daytime. At night they were shut up in dirty yards 
without a mouthful of hay, through dread of thieves and of wolves, 
which were increasing in number. No nightingales were to be 
heard—no magpies to be seen, nor moles, nor black crows. Pheasants, 
however, were plentiful—sixty being served up at a single banquet. 
Cornrails too were very common, though partridges were scarce, as 
likewise were red and fallow deer. On the other hand there was no 
lack of eagles, goshawks, hares, conies, and bees, but the natives were 
too slothful to attempt either birding or fowling. Sheep were 
sheared twice in the year, but the wool being coarse, was consumed 
at home, and woven into rugs, men’s cloaks, and women’s mantles. 
Flax was largely grown and the yarn exported, as was linen likewise 
at one time. The price of linen was so low that the “wild Irish” 
would put thirty to forty ells into a single shirt, full of gathers, and 
washed in saffron to hide the dirt, as it was never changed until 
quite worn out. Horses were called “ hobbies,” and were taught to 
amble, but being accustomed to bogs and undrained land were soon 
lamed on English roads. The mountains were full of minerals, 
though neglected by the slothful barbarians, whom their rulers kept 
in poverty in the belief that they would thereby be more manageable. 
The seas, too, swarmed with fish, but the Irish were too lazy to go 
out fishing, so that the coasts were swept by English and Scottish 
boatmen. 
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The Anglo-Irish quickly acquired the filthy habits of their neigh- 
bours, and were just as coarse in culinary operations. Except in 
Dublin and Waterford the common people lived on oatcakes and a 
kind ofale quite different from the English beverage brewed from malt 
and hops. ‘“ At Cork,” our traveller remarks, “I have seene with 
these eyes young maides starke naked grinding corne with certaine 
stones to make cakes thereof, and striking off into the tub of meale 
such reliques thereof as stuck on their belly, thighs, &c.” Although 
excellent butter was made by English settlers who kept aloof from 
the mixed population, no respectable Englishman could touch either 
butter or cheese made by the Anglo-Irish. Only in a few large towns 
were taverns to be found. As a rule French and Spanish wines were 
sold retail by merchants from their own cellars in pints and quarts. 
Irish usquebagh was the best in the world, being mixed with raisins, 
fennel, and other ingredients to mitigate heat and inflammation. 
Both men and women drank to excess. Even women of good quality 
would “garause health after health” in men’s society. In cities 
feather beds could be had “soft and good, but most commonly 
lowsie, especially in the high waies, whether that came by their 
being forced to lodge common souldiers, or from the nastie filthinesse 
of the nation in generall.” Englishmen were in the habit of hiring 
apartments in citizens’ houses, but they were seldom swept, and. then 
the dust was heaped ina corner and left there for a month or two. 

In most towns there were a few houses kept by English folks 
where meat could be cooked fit to eat. The native Irish were filthy 
in their kitchen arrangements. They would strain new milk through a 
handful of dirty straw, which would be used also for skimming 
seething pots. They devoured great morsels of beefand swine’s flesh, 
but seldom touched mutton. They were partial to horseflesh, even 
when the animal had died from disease. Farinaceous food was held 
in poor esteem, though it was considered mean not to consume 
before the close of the year all the corn they had grown on their own 
little plots. Shamrock! plucked out of ditches was eaten greedily, by 
reason of its pungency. The ordinary beverage was milk warmed by 
a hot stone being dropped into it, or beef broth mixed with milk. A 
small farmer disposing of a horse or cow at the market would be 
drunk for two or three days afterwards, either on usquebagh or on 
Spanish wine—called the King of Spain’s daughter. Many “lords” 
and their wives were no better in that respect. Many of the “ wild 

? In no more cloathing than a mantle go, 


And feed on shamrocks, as the Irish do. 
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Irish” refused to eat meat until it was putrefying. They made short 
work, however, of the soap and starch belonging to the laundresses 
attached to Lord Mountjoy’s army. In war time they frequently 
opened a cow’s veins and drank the blood. Candles and tables were 
alike unknown. ‘The dish was placed on a bundle of grass, which 
likewise did duty as table-napkins. Fires were kindled in the middle 
of the cabin, the smoke escaping through the roof—another illustra- 
tion of the supposed Scythian origin of the aboriginal Irish, Men 
and women circled round the fire at night, with their feet turned to 
it, and both sexes quite naked, except that wetted mantles were 
thrown over their shoulders. Not only Irish lords, but many Anglo- 
Irish lords, lived in this manner when they went “ coshering ”—that is, 
living on their tenants so long as there was anything to eat or drink. 
Very similar was the experience of M. Misson, who visited the 
British Isles in the reigns of James II. and William III. This 
traveller describes the ‘‘ wild Irish” as being as savage as they were 
1,600 years before that time. He avers that they were not really 
Christians, that their religion was a superstition, and that they 
reverenced the moon and wolves. They would kneel before a new 
moon and repeat the paternoster several times, concluding with a 
prayer that she would leave them as she found them. As for 
wolves, they declared that Jesus Christ loved them, so that it could 
not be wrong to wish them all prosperity. Ifa man sick unto death 
asked to receive the Sacrament, his friends straightway despaired of 
his recovery, and would carry him into the road or other open space 
and there cry aloud. Passers-by would stop and ask the sufferer why 
hewished to die ; where would hebe better off than where hewas ; had 
he not a good wife, pleasant mistresses, children, kinsfolk, horses, and 
cows ? When death released the sick person, women gathered around 
from all quarters, screeching, howling, tearing their hair, and beating 
their breasts. Implicit reliance was placed in witches. In the month 
of May no countryman would give a light to a neighbour, lest butter 
should run short in the ensuing summer. Briefly, they were credulous, 
lazy, inconstant, cruel, thieves, devoid of shame, boasters, blas- . 
phemers, addicted to idle oaths. On the other hand they were 
habitually sober, patient under adversity, robust, well-made, brave, 
agile, and intelligent. They hated the English, and loved the French 
and Spaniards, without knowing them. Their hair was worn long, 
and their shirts were stained of a saffron colour. They eat little meat, 
and that little almost raw. Their diet consisted for the most part of 
potatoes, roots, greens, fruits, porridge made with boiled milk, and 
occasionally cow’s blood mixed with milk and butter. They were 
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too lazy to fish. In towns marriages were usual, but country people 
dispensed with that ceremony. 

M. Misson was not much more complimentary to the Scottish 
Highlanders, whom he characterised as cruel, vindictive barbarians, 
professing Christianity, but too ignorant to discriminate between one 
religion and another. A more favourable appreciation was formed 
by M. Macky, who was a few years subsequent to M. Misson. The 
Scotch are portrayed in his book as a grave and taciturn people, 
devoid of Spanish stiffness, but addicted to long prayers and graces. 
The Sabbath was observed with great austerity. It was on a Satur- 
day evening that the traveller, coming from the Isle of Man, arrived 
at Kirkcudbright, too late to lay in supplies for the morrow. He 
was put into a room that had apparently not been washed for a cen- 
tury, and next day was told that he could have bread, butter, and 
fresh eggs, or else he must fast until after the evening sermon, when 
a hot supper was invariably served. ‘The women dressed as in Eng- 
land, except that one and all, from the highest rank to the lowest, 
when they went abroad, wore a plaid that covered half of the face 
and the whole of the body. It was striped with green, scarlet, and 
other bright colours, so that the interior of a church looked quite 
gay. The common people were not so clean or so good-looking as 
the same class in England. Ladies of good position walked firmly, 
their limbs extended and their toes turned out. They were brought 
up as good housewives, the spinning wheel being always at work. 
Their husbands’ clothing was usually woven by themselves and their 
female servants. The landed gentry, spoilt by a Frenchified education, 
were indolent and unenterprising, so that industrial occupations were 
monopolised by the burghers, who were hampered for want of capital. 

According to Fynes Moryson the Scots of his day were great 
consumers of red colewort and cabbage, and also affected salted 
mutton and geese, but cared little for beef or for any fresh meat. 
Numerous retainers were kept, who lived on corn and roots. Ata 
knight’s house in the country he remarked the number of servants, 
wearing blue caps, who were in attendance, “the table being more 
than half furnished with great platters of porridge, each having a little 
piece of sodden meate ; and when the table was served the servants 
did sit downe with us, but the upper messe, in steade of porridge had 
a pullet, with some prunes in the broth.” And I observed, he con- 
tinues, “no art of cookery or furniture of household stuffe, but 
rather rude neglect of both, though myself and my companion, sent 
from the Governour of Berwicke about bordering affaires, were en- 
tertained after the best mannere.” Although “‘harth cakes of oates” 
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constituted the ordinary fare of plebeians, wheaten bread was in 
great demand among townspeople. “When I lived at Berwicke,” 
the traveller remarks, “the Scots weekly, upon the market day, 
obtained leave in writing of the Governour to buy pease and beanes, 
whereof, as also of wheate, their merchants at this day send great 
quantities from London into Scotland.” Wine was commonly 
drunk without sugar, though at feasts comfits were often dropt 
in “after the French manner.” There were no public inns 
with signboards hanging outside, but, we read, “the better sort of 
citizens brew ale, their usual drinke (which will distemper a stranger’s 
bodie).” Bedsteads were let into the wall like cupboards, “ with 
doores to be opened and shut at pleasure, so as we climbed up our 
beds.” Only one sheet was provided, open at the sides and top, but 
closed at the feet. ‘The country people and tradesmen drank freely, 
but gentlemen more sparingly, though in excess of the English. The 
upper classes, even at court, spent a great part of the night in 
quaffing wine and beer. 

Reverting to the England of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, it is pleasant to read M. Misson’s eulogy of the people. 
“Tes habitans de cet excellent pais,” he observes, “‘sont grands, 
beaux, bienfaits, blancs, blonds, simples, robustes, courageux, medi- 
tatifs, religieux, aimant les beaux arts, et capables des sciences autant 
qu’aucuns hommes du monde.” The French, he proceeds, are not 
justified in accusing the English of treachery, seeing that they are 
generous and great sticklers for fair play. Neither are they uncivil 
and discourteous because they do not raise their hats even to a social 
superior. It is only they do not overflow with vain compliments, 
like Frenchmen and Italians. ‘The more they are known the more 
they are liked and respected. Nevertheless, they are, he confesses, 
large eaters at dinner—“ ils mangent a réprises et remplissent le sac "’— 
but supper is always a light meal, so that they may be described as 
“ sloutons 4 midi, fort sobres au soir.” The table, however, is not 
delicately served, and only a few of the great lords have French cooks. 
The upper middle classes are acquainted only with ten or a dozen 
dishes, which they repeat again and again. Their dinner consists 
usually of two dishes—a pudding and, perhaps, a joint of roast beef, 
or boiled beef slightly salted and surrounded with carrots and 
turnips, over which melted butter has been poured. Besides these 
dishes are mentioned roast and boiled legs of mutton, poultry, 
sucking pigs, tripe, tongues, rabbits, pigeons (buttered, not larded), 
occasionally broth, always a pudding. Market fruits are pronounced 
uneatable, and alas! M. Misson was not the only foreigner who con- 
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demned the English for giving way to eructation at table, and for 
defending the practice as no worse than coughing or sneezing. 

M. Macky, who dates a few years later than M. Misson—the one 
publishing in 1698, the other in 1724—has also a good word to say 
for the English. ‘ Although,” he remarks, “the English give no 
great encouragement to strangers to settle among them for life, yet is 
there no nation under heaven where a gentleman-traveller meets 
with so much humanity, civility, and good entertainment, free from 
the vanity and insincerity of the French, the haughtiness of the 
Spaniard, or the moroseness of the Dutch, nor where conversation is 
so open, free, and easy, without restraint or dissimulation.” He 
complains, however, like his predecessors, of the lack of ordinaries 
and dinners in common. Travellers and strangers must bespeak a 
dinner for themselves, which is both dear and lonely. ‘There were at 
that time in London two good French houses, at which a well-cooked 
dinner cost from five shillings to a guinea a head. The coffee- 
houses were crowded from the time the theatres closed till midnight. 
Men of the highest rank, with stars and ribbons conspicuously dis- 
played, conversed familiarly with gentlemen of no apparent dis- 
tinction. At Tunbridge Wells social equality was the order of the 
day, and occasionally led to unpleasant consequences. Swindlers 
abounded, dressed in the height of the fashion, polite to excess, and 
much too attentive to the ladies. Epsom was still more dangerous, 
because ladies were visited at their lodgings by comparative strangers, 
to whose fascinations they sometimes succumbed in the absence of 
their husbands, detained in London during the weekdays. Epping 
is described as a “ delicate village in a royal forest,” while the 
“pretty village called Eastborn’’ was praised for its little birds 
resembling ortolans and known as wheatears. Of Newmarket it is 
written, “ All mankind here are upon an equal level, from the duke 
to the country peasant ; nobody wears swords, but, without dis- 
tinction, are cloathed suitable to the humour and design of the place 
for horse-sports. And a country grazier lays his money at a horse 
match with the same freedom as the greatest lord of them all ; for 
here is no ceremony, but everybody strives to outjockey, as the 
phrase is, one another.” 

M. Misson, by the way, sarcastically avers that the English 
believe their language to be the finest in the world, though it is 
spoken only in their own island. ‘Their estimation of English poetry 
is still more extravagant. It is read and recited in a peculiar tone. 
Passing from prose to verse—‘“‘leur ton de voix devient doux et lan- 
goureux ; ils sont charmés, ils se pament.” JAMES HUTTON, 
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* HE happy man is he who distinguishes the boundary between 

desire and delight, and stands firmly on the higher ground ; 
he who knows that pleasure not only is not possession, but is often 
to be lost and always to be endangered by it. In life, as in those 
prospects which, if the sun were above the horizon, we should see 
from hence, the objects covered with the softest light, and offering 
the most beautiful forms in the distance, are wearisome to attain and 
barren.” Among the many utterances of poets and philosophers on 
a fascinating and ever recurring topic, this classic and delicately 
perfect aphorism, placed by Landor in the mouth of his Quinctus 
Cicero, bears the stamp of calm, untroubled wisdom. But it is not 
in human nature to acquiesce in the quietism of such contemplative 
wisdom ; flowers are plucked even with the knowledge that their 
decay is hastened thereby, and we rest not till the illusions and allur- 
ing mystery of the coveted object are exchanged for the palling 
satiety and disappointment of attainment. Yet it is with reason that 
we are ever enamoured of what lies beyond, that we ever find our- 
selves unsatisfied with the realisation of that which seemed so fair 
when unpossessed. Faust could not fall within the power of his tempter 
till he should have cried to that fleeting hour which should seem 
perfect to him to stay its course ; the continuity of human exertion, 
the development of man, is insured by the very dissatisfaction at the 
present, and the sense of imperfection that points to some obscure 
goal still to be sought and won. The scheme of life is so arranged, 
and if the sceptical mind indulges at moments the thought that these 
illusions and promises of the future may be, after all, but delusions, 
action is paralysed, and the unhappy thinker is afflicted for a time 
with the insanity of melancholy. This being so, it is strange to find 
a man like Gérard de Nerval, who endeavoured perversely to shirk 
the laws of life because he was reluctant to exchange dreams for 
realities. At first sight we seem to be dealing with the exaggeration 
of a poetical foible, but we soon discover that it is Gérard de Nerval’s 
fixed idea, his ruling passion, and that it was not in one case alone 
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that he feared by possession to endanger delight, or judged that the 
distant object was fair—on condition that the distance should not 
be lessened. Had he written a play ; it broke his heart to see it 
represented, he lamented the loss of the ideal. Gas jets, he would 
say, in place of the sun, painted canvas for verdure, a hireling actress 
usurping the name of my tender heroine! Feeling the impulse to 
vagabondism stronger than his philosophical tenets of the necessity 
of not destroying the mental ideal by comparison with the reality, 
he wandered over Europe and the East, only to find, as he sorrow- 
fully feared, that at each contact with prosaic nature his ideal, 
fantastic world lost some of its magic colouring, some of its fabulous 
regions. Haunted by metaphysical phantoms, and cherishing de- 
votedly all that was vague and mysterious, he endeavoured, as he 
says, to construct his life like a romance, and to isolate himself from 
the busy crowd within the ivory tower of the poet, there to breathe 
the rare air of solitude, and, drinking oblivion from the golden cup 
of legend, to love Love and Poetry. 

In laying stress on this marked feature of Gérard de Nerval’s life 
and work (for in his case the two are inseparable), there is no risk 
run of pressing a paradox too hard. He shunned stern reality and 
surrendered himself to the opiates of reverie, until the boundaries of 
the two worlds became confused and intermingled, and the malady 
of the ideal turned to the actual malady of madness. Yet it would 
be wrong to suppose that the recurring attacks of insanity with 
which he was afflicted invalidate the beauty of his delicate pages ; 
there is rather occasion to admire the pure limpidity and sweet 
simplicity of style which he persistently preserved. Again, acknow- 
ledging the legitimacy of the fantastic and capricious in literature, 
may we not with a half smile assert that his chronic dreaminess, ever 
verging on the confines of madness, was a qualification the more 
for success in his writings? Though, with Heine, we detect the 
treacherous glamour of consumption in the pages of Novalis, and 
the fire of fever in those of Hoffmann, we still are held beneath the 
spell they lay on us. And, furthermore, in the last of Gérard de 
Nerval’s works we have the strange spectacle of madness writing its 
own memoirs, and we possess a lucid recital of the phantoms and 
visions that haunt the unhinged brain. It is difficult, and perhaps 
impossible, to judge character apart from circumstances, and fruitless 
to endeavour to separate, in a subjective, lyrical being like Gérard 
de Nerval, an innate tendency from the many influences that fostered 
it to ripeness. But, in any case, the tracing of the many strands that 
went to the making of the many coloured and frail tissue of his 
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work is not without reward, especially as there is not a page of his 
which is not instinct with his own personality, in which the recollec+ 
tions of his youth and the dreams and cabalistic learning of his 
manhood are not fused-and blended together inextricably. 

His earliest impressions were those of sorrow and isolation. He 
had been born in the days when Napoleon harried Europe, and his 
mother, whom he never learned to know, died young in Silesia, of a 
fever contracted amid the horrors of war as she followed her husband, 
bound for the disastrous campaign of Moscow. His boyhood was 
spent by the ponds and.in the forests of Chaalis and Compiégne, of 
Senlis, Chantilly, and Ermenonville, in the ancient province of 
Valois, rich in many traditions and monuments of Roman occupation 
of the Carlovingian kings, of Francis the First and Mary of Valois, 
of the cardinals of the house of Este, of Henry the Fourth and 
Gabrielle, Condé and our James the Second. The delicate boy was 
nourished on legends and old songs, and revelled, not wisely, among 
the strange collection of theosophic and cabalistic books which 
belonged to his uncle, one of those men who, amid the sapping of 
belief in the times of the Revolution, turned to superstition and 
forgotten mysteries. Here were materials for the making of a poet, 
and boyish love drew forth early verses. At school in Paris he 
excited the admiration of his fellows by a volume of poems which 
were crowned with publication, and, as an early and enthusiastic 
romanticist, he quickly discovered that he was all but native in the 
nebulous realm of German poetry. At eighteen he had translated 
Faust, and won from the courteous Jupiter of Weimar the praise: 
“‘T have never understood myself better than in reading you.” The 
formidable second part could not deter him ; nay, rather the oppor- 
tunity for comment on the medizval and esoteric mystery proved 
only too welcome. In this young poet the German and French 
elements, usually disparate, existed together. Haunted by the 
simple ballads he had heard in childhood, and taught by the 
German critics, who had so assiduously collected the ballads of their 
own land, that poetry must return from its courtly degeneration to 
its original source among the people, he wrote tiny poems, the only 
fault of which was that they should have been written in German. 
It was an attempted union of the odelette of Ronsard with the lied 
of Uhland ; for Ronsard, who at the time formed the breviary of the 
romanticists, had in his little odes imitated and perfected the folk- 
songs of an earlier day, folk-songs which bore a close resemblance to 
those of Germany. But Ronsard, though Greek in feeling rather than 
Latin, yet belonged to the Latinising school of the Pleiade, and 
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Malherbe and Boileau had purified away, as they deemed, the vulgar 
elements of their language with such effect that any attempt to 
imitate in the French language the spontaneity and maiveté of the 
German lied was rendered impossible in advance. The modesty, 
moreover, of Gérard de Nerval forbade him to hope for the poet’s 
laurels, though, perhaps, he consoled himself with the thought that 
an apprenticeship to verse ensures a mastery of prose. ‘‘I might 
have been a poet,” he sorrowfully declares, “‘ but I am only a dreamer 
in prose.” Besides these French lieder he produced his “La Main 
Enchantée,” which is in the completest German style and com- 
parable with Brentano’s “ Brave Kasperl and Fair Annerl.” With 
regard to this brilliant tale of medizval Paris, with its mocking, 
ironical gaiety, sparkling against a sombre background, suggestive 
alike of Villon and Hoffmann, it is of great interest to notice how 
the clearness and lucidity of the French mind displays itself even 
when the subject is one a German would have found congenial. 
Chamisso and Fouqué rank among the German romanticists, but 
they alone knew how to preserve a just balance, and to respect form 
and logical sequence in the handling of German fantasy sketches, 
and this because they were of French descent. Gérard de Nerval’s 
acquaintance with Germany was not confined to a knowledge and 
love of its literature, for, as he belonged to the peripatetic school of 
writers, he traversed Germany again and again. Yet he never 
described its manners and people with the loving minuteness which 
he lavished on his “ Voyage en Orient.” He loved the unforeseen 
and the accidental, and German life would seem altogether too 
reasonably regulated toa Bohemian like Gérard de Nerval. Besides, 
had not Alexander Dumas, his fellow traveller, written down the 
experiences and sentiments they had shared in common when 
travelling in the Fatherland ? 

In addition to being remarkable among the French roman- 
ticists for his German-like temperament, he was also a singular 
survival of the illuminés. He wrote studies of Cagliostro, of Restif 
de la Bretonne, of Quintus Aucler and Cazotte. Theogonies and 
thaumaturgies, the Koran and the Talmud, the mysteries of the 
Cabala and the Rosy Cross, and all esoteric lore exercised a 
haunting fascination on him. His attitude towards such studies 
was that of one who neither believes nor disbelieves, of one who is 
first attracted and then half convinced. Though, perforce, a child of 
Voltaire, his tendency was to believe too much rather than too little. 
His delight was to trace the similarities that run through all early 
mythologies, and never would he permit himself to blaspheme the 
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old gods of Olympus. As a mystic he loved to dwell on symbolisms 
and the forms wherein the nations have bodied forth their early 
nature worships. He assimilated the mythologies so completely and 
so impartially as to seem either the initiated devotee of all given 
cults in turn, or the mystic who regards all creeds as equally true— 
and equally false. When charged one day in Victor Hugo’s salon 
with having no religion, he indignantly replied, “I, no religion? 
I have seventeen at least!” And however whimsical the answer may 
seem it yet represented his genuine feelings. Eternal Nature he 
would style the Celestial Venus with Lucretius, Cybele with Julian, 
Urania with Plotinus, Isis with Apuleius, and saw the same essence 
under many names.. For instance, he would show how the artist 
Greeks fashioned to finer shapes the earlier myths, and how, in time, 
the Oriental cults gradually invaded and absorbed the domain of 
Homer’s gods, those gods too fair and bright, the happy gods of a 
happy race. For all Greeks were not happy, and the dark and 
gloomy older worships retained their hold among the oppressed and 
uncultured, till at last, when Rome turned to its fall, the poor and 
sorrowful fled for mercy to Isis. And in Isis with the child Horus in 
her arms he would discover the Madonna, and would trace in the 
legends of Osiris, of Adonis, and Atys how a god was slain and sought 
with sorrowing. Such a frame of mind was naturally intensified by 
his sojourn in the East. His was no pilgrimage like those o 
Chateaubriand and Lamartine, pompous and brilliant, but one in 
which he adopted the dress and customs of the populace, and 
merged himself among them as far as might be. In Cairo he 
listened to the tales told by the professional reciters in the coffee- 
houses, and imitated them in his “ Legend of the Caliph Hakem,” 
and the “Story of Balkis and Solomon.” In these two new series of 
“ Arabian Nights” his imagination and fancy eagerly fastened on 
Oriental mythology, on the iegends concerning pre-Adamite kings and 
descendants of Cain, and on the mystical development of Manichean 
doctrine. The Easterns reverence the wandering dervish, and look 
on the lunatic as a God-favoured man. At all events the eccentri- 
cities of Gérard de Nerval served to secure him from molestation, and 
enabled him to study with greater ease the peculiarities of Oriental 
social life. 

Painters portray their ideal, and find in their models only greater 
or less suggestion of that ideal. Venus underwent many incarna- 
tions, yet the idea of Venus was one. Gérard de Nerval, in the 
course of his life, met mortal women who recalled the bright ideal he 
must have seen in some antenatal existence (for all poets are Plato- 
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nists), and who resembled each other in that they were like their fair 
prototype. But, as Plato’s lover must ascend from the fair mortal to 
the fair ideal, it was Gérard de Nerval’s belief that the charm of love 
was lost if the fair mortal who suggested the ideal were approached 
too nearly. In his pages we find a series of delicately vague, pastel- 
like portraits of those who had served in turn to recall his Muse to 
him. “In my childhood I was always surrounded with young girls ; 
one of them was my aunt ; two of the girls of the house, Jeannette and 
Fanchette, cherished me with their care. My childish smile recalled 
that of my mother, and my fair hair, gently waved, covered capriciously 
the precocious height of my brow. I became enamoured of Fan- 
chette, and conceived the singular idea of taking her for spouse 
according to ancestral rites. I celebrated the marriage myself, 
ceremoniously wearing an old robe of my grandmother’s thrown 
over my shoulders ; a ribbon, starred with silver, circled my brow, 
and I had heightened the pallor of my cheeks by a slight touch of 
rouge. I took to witness the gods of our fathers and the Holy 
Virgin, whose image I possessed, and all lent themselves with com- 
plaisance to the naive, childlike play.” His first love songs were 
addressed to a creole, whose Greek and placid profile reconciled 
him to the cold dignity of study, but she cruelly laughed at the sighs 
and plaints of the boy. There is the pretty picture of little, sun- 
burnt, peasant maid Célénie, ever dancing and singing, and weaving 
daisy garlands, with whom he coursed Chantilly forest and sought 
for crayfish in the brooks. It was Célénie who climbed on the rocks 
and Druidic dolmens, and chanted like some young Druid prophetess 
the legends of the country-side. 

It is in “Sylvie” that he best resumes the tragedy of his life, the 
dreams and recollections of his youth. Against a tender and delicate 
landscape background is set a story of mingled Dichtung and Wahr- 
heit, and in the opposing figures of Sylvie and Adrienne is depicted 
in allegory the impossible ideal which fascinated him, and the real 
he might have possessed, yet chose to resign. It seems that Gérard 
de Nerval long worshipped an actress as the completest realisation of 
his dreams, though he knew full well the difference between the vision 
seen behind the footlights and the woman of the daylight. But it 
was enough if she served as a motive for loving reverie; he worshipped 
at a distance, and confessed not his adoration, for he feared to see 
his desire accomplished. After his death his friends informed her of 
his concealed passion, but she barely remembered him—she had seen 
him once when he called to offer her the rdle of the Queen of Sheba 
in his libretto; more she knew not. Meyerbeer had entertained 
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thoughts of the Queen of Sheba, but as usual procrastinated, and at 
bottom had no faith in any but Scribe for a libretto. In the story, 
Gérard de Nerval, as hero, on leaving the theatre where he had been 
gazing once more on Aurélie, finds that he has won a fortune, but 
shudders at the thought that his access to the actress is rendered 
easier. He is diverted from the temptation by seeing the announce- 
ment of the festival of the village where he had passed his boyhood. 
It is long since he was happy and a boy, and he will revisit the well- 
remembered scenes. On the way he thinks of the by-gone festival at 
which stately young Adrienne from the chateau was present, and sang 
in the moonlight to gain the right to enter the dance. “ As she sang, 
the shadows of the lofty trees lengthened, and the light of the rising 
moon fell on her alone, as she stood apart from the eagerly-listening 
circle. She ended, and none dared to break the silence. The 
meadow was.veiled by a gentle haze, which hovered and condensed 
to pearls on the grass tips. It seemed as though we were in Paradise. 
At length I rose and hastened to the castle garden, where laurels 
stood, planted in great vases of faience painted in cameo. I brought 
back two branches woven into a crown and tied with aribbon. I 
set it on the head of Adrienne, and its lustrous leaves gleamed on 
her locks in the pale light of the moon. She was like Dante’s Beatrice 
smiling on the poet as he wandered on the outskirts of the homes of 
the holy.” Little Sylvie (or Célénie, for they are one) had wept, and 
refused to receive from his hands another crown like the one he had 
plucked for Adrienne. Soon after he had left the village, and had 
gone to Paris to study, carrying with him the double image of 
Célénie’s tender friendship rudely broken, and of an impossible, vague 
love for Adrienne, destined by her parents for a religious life, He 
saw that his dreamy love for the actress “ had its germ in the recol- 
lection of Adrienne, flower of the night that blossomed forth in the 
pale brightness of the moon, rosy, fair phantom gliding on the green 
grass half bathed in white vapours.” But to love a nun under the 
form of an actress! ... and if they were one and the same! He 
reached the village, and entered once more the same scene at the 
same hour. Sylvie was there again, now a fresh, fair, joyous maiden, 
with a smile-lit serene face, and a heart not unmindful of early days. 
With her next day he visits her grand-aunt, for Sylvie is a lacemaker 
and has leisure. It is a pretty idyll when the pair put on the bridal 
robes of the aunt and her husband, long since dead, and win tears 
from the aged eyes of the tender-hearted woman. But the image of 
Adrienne haunts him, and the charm of Sylvie pales before it. A 


year goes by, and he visits the moonlight ball of the festival yet again, 
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once more seeing Sylvie and once more forgetting Adrienne for the 
moment. He confesses with hot tears his irresolutions, his caprices, 
and evokes the fatal sceptre of his life. He inquires concerning the 
fate of Adrienne, and learns that she is gone. Could she be the 
actress? He brings it about that Aurélie shall come to the village 
with him. She exhibits no emotion, and when he tells her of Adrienne 
she merely exclaims, “‘ You expect me to say that the nun and I are 
one andthe same. You seek a drama, that is all,and the dénotiment 
is missing.” He had failed signally, for Sylvie is now married, and 
Adrienne, he learns later, had died in a convent. ‘Turn by turn 
blue and red, like the deceitful meteor of Aldebaran, it had been 
Adrienne and Sylvie, the two halves of a single love. One was the 
sublime ideal, the other the sweet reality.” 

It was love for Aurélie which drove him to the East to seek 
oblivion. In his travels he tells how he fancied that he detected a 
resemblance to the actress, or rather to the ideal love, in the daugh- 
ter of a Druse sheik, to whom he had rendered a service. He 
sought her in marriage and even won consent. But a step so much 
at variance with his principles brought speedy repentance, and he 
hastened to withdraw his word, pleading the impossibility of his 
living in the hot climate of Lebanon, or of transplanting the maiden 
to the chilly north. “She gave mea red tulip, and planted in the 
garden a tiny acacia to grow with our loves.” That was the way in 
which he described his brief courtship. The thought of Aurélie, or of 
the ideal she incarnated, proved too strong. “And yet with such foolish 
loves, one ends in madness, in death, or at least in countless sacri- 
fices of time, fortune, and intelligence.” A confession that was only 
too true, for the time came when he could no longer distinguish dream 
from reality. Throughout his literary career his imagination dwelt with 
a singular fascination on the theme of an ill-balanced mind that should 
seem to itself to lead a double existence. He brooded on the story 
of the knight who fought the night through with the unknown 
warrior that was himself, on the Oriental superstition of a “ double,” 
the sight of which portended death. In each man there is a 
spectator and an actor, in each man a good and evil genius, and does 
not the grotesque symbol of Amphitryon and Sosia point to the 
same fact? He depicts Raoul Spifame, with his extraordinary like- 
ness to Henry the Second, leading a double life of king and trusty 
coadjutor, for Spifame the king ever duly appreciated the merits of 
Spifame. the councillor, and ordered his promotion from time to 
time. In “Isis” there is a picture of a mad embroideress, and in 
the posthumous, lately issued, sketch of “Le Prince des Sots,” he 
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dwells with pathetic tenderness on the mental aberrations and weak- 
ness of Charles the Sixth. In the.“ Legend of the Caliph Hakem,” 
that Messiah of the Druses, we have a study of another mind, 
afflicted with a double consciousness, of one who at times was con- 
vinced of his own divinity, at other times doubted himself. There 
is also that impassioned fragment, the monologue of the hapless 
Brisacier, poet and actor, which Gérard de Nerval addressed to Alex- 
andre Dumas. As Jules Janin had written a biographical study of 
Gérard de Nerval when the report was spread and believed of his 
shipwreck and death, thus enabling him to taste the sweets of i 
memoriam eulogy while still alive, so Alexandre Dumas had written 
an epitaph on his intellect after a mental attack from which it was 
thought he would not recover. Dumas had pointed out the com- 
plete identification of Gérard de Nerval, “that brain nourished on 
dreams and hallucinations,” with his characters, and Gérard de 
Nerval agreeing endeavoured half-earnestly to explain this charac- 
teristic by talking, Pythagoras-like, of his myriad previous existences. 
In the time of Louis XIV. he had been deserted by his fellow-actors 
as mad, because, inspired by a hapless love for the actress with whom 
he played Racine, he had entered too deeply into the spirit of his 
roles. What triumphs they had won as Achilles and Iphigenia, for 
he most truly meant each word he spoke, and only with great diffi- 
culty had he restrained himself from the temptation which seized him, 
no longer to plead for the tearful girl about to die that the Greeks 
might sail, but to slay those impassive, seated kings, and thus save 
Iphigenia. Or again, when he was Nero, had not the sublime 
thought, far beyond Racine’s ken, come on him to kindle the theatre 
instead of Rome, and bear away the dishevelled Junie to be his own 
for ever! Gérard de Nerval is always, as we see, his own prota- 
gonist, and he ends by telling Dumas that “once persuaded that I 
was writing my own story, I began to set down all my dreams and 
emotions; I grew tender at the thought of my love for a fleeting star 
which had withdrawn its light in the darkness of my destiny; I wept, 
I shuddered at the vain phantoms of my slumbers. Then a divine’ 
sunbeam penetrated the abyss wherein I lay, compassed round by 
monsters, against whom I fought in obscurity; I seized the clue of 
Ariadne, and thenceforward all my visions became as those of heaven. 
Some day I will write of this my ‘descent to Hades,’ and you 
will see that there was method in the madness of those sad days of 
mine.” 

It is this promise which he fulfils in ‘‘ Aurélie,” his last work. 
He had previously published his “ Vers Dorés,” written in a time of 
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fever and insomnia, sonnets all sound and image, of little meaning. 
They were his last poems, inspired by despair, as his earliest were 
by youth and love. “The muse entered my heart as it were a god- 
dess of golden words ; she left me like a Pythian priestess with cries 
of grief. Yet her latest accents grew the sweeter as she slowly with- 
drew. She turned to gaze on me for a moment, and I saw as in a 
mirage the beloved features of other days.” Now he gave forth 
fragmentary reminiscences of his hallucinations, which took much 
of their colouring from his Oriental lore, of his visions when / véve 
et Ja vie were no longer distinguishable by him. The dominant 
note of these confessions is that by some unpardonable fault he had 
lost for ever the love of the woman he worshipped. He sees visions 
in the air, one with the features of Aurélie, signifying his death and 
hers ; another of huge stature, like to Diirer’s angel of Melancholy, 
floated painfully overhead amid the dark clouds, till it fell at length, 
tangling its many-coloured wings on the housetops. He floats along 
the spheres of constellations, and communes with the dead, winning 
from them hopes of immortality. He visits a pure and mystic race 
who communicate their thoughts without the aid of words, and the 
brightness of whose souls lights up their delicate forms. He assists 
at the dawn of Creation, and beholds the goddess of Nature as she 
guides the evolution of all living things. Prehistoric monsters sport 
amid prehistoric landscapes, and change follows change, till at length 
the dives, peris, and undines and salamanders appear. But one of 
the Elohims creates a fifth race, composed of earthy elements, called 
Afrites. Then follows the long combat of good and evil spirits. 
Three of the Elohims with the spirits of their race are banished to 
the centre of the earth, where they found vast realms, the entrance 
to which is covered by the Pyramids. They hold the feeble race of 
man in sway by their cabalistic powers, and drain away the nourish- 
ment of the earth. In vain the Deluge drives them to their subter- 
ranean haunts, for they reappear from time to time, teaching man 
the baleful lessons of their sciences. At times he longs that death 
would come and re-unite him to the beloved one. But was he 
worthy ? Again he sees the mystic spirit which had warned him 
away, and forbidden him to dwell among the pure souls of the Mystic 
City. He darts to meet him with threatening gesture, but shrinks 
back in horror, for in him he recognises his own features and form, 
only greater and idealised. He finds himself amid the strange 
scenery of the earth’s centre, and as he mingles with the vast festal 
crowd of souls that have died long since, he hears of an approaching 
marriage. A transport of unspeakable rage seizes him, for he feels 
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that the bride is his loved one, and the bridegroom that mystic spirit 
so like himself. Full of pride he hastens to the throne in the midst, 
and raises his arm to make a mystic sign, but the unknown words die 
on his lips, for a piercing woman’s cry is heard, the sorrowing voice 
of his loved one. In anguish he feels that he has troubled the 
harmony of that marvellous world of dreams wherein his soul had 
learned to win the bright certainty of immortality. He was cursed, 
because he had offended the divine laws in seeking to penetrate their 
mystery. 

A break occurs, and the second part opens with the cry, “ She is 
lost once more to me.” Could it be that this time it was his scep- 
ticism, his pantheism, that separated him from her? It may be 
that the tree of knowledge is not the tree of life, but a childlike faith 
is so hard to gain. Yet God must surely value the purity of inten- 
tions, and reason is His gift and divine. But has God abandoned 
him ; was that mystic brother his messenger, sent to warn him, but in 
vain? “TI understand,” he exclaims; “ I have loved the creature 
better than the Creator, I have defied my love, and adored her with 
pagan rites, her whose last sigh was dedicated to Christ.” In the 
cemetery he seeks her tomb, but feels he is not worthy to kneel 
there. In dreams she appears to him with a sad smile, saying that 
they shall meet again. But despair succeeds hope, and as the hour’s 
stroke falls sullenly on his ear, he cries, “ Too late!” and voices 
answer, “She is lost!” He is convinced that she had made a last 
effort to save him, but that he had failed in the supreme moment in 
which pardon was yet possible. Even after death he was tormenting 
her whom he had troubled in her life. Plastic visions of antiquity 
crystallise into shape before him, and at length he sees how ill he has 
interpreted the symbols of religions and fables, saints and poets; and 
now it was too late. Yet despair and suicide are for those who have 
no faith in immortality ; and, at least, henceforth, he will neglect no 
slightest duty. But at times it seems as though despair were best, 
for something whispers in his ear that the Virgin and Christ are 
dead. As he passes through the streets he marvels at their bright 
gaiety, and pities the heedless folk so ignorant that the hope of the 
world is quenched. As he loiters on a bridge, rain-drops fall on him, 
and quickly it is borne in upon him that the Deluge is at hand and 
the end of the world ; but he throws down into the Seine a mystic 
ring, and the storm ceases, and the smiling sun reappears. Soon he 
knows that he is led by his friends again to the madhouse, but he 
is consoled by the thought that it was but one of a series of trials 
imposed upon him whereby he shall be purified. For had not Isis 
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beckoned to him in his dreams and said, “ Behold, I am the same 
as Mary, as thy mother, the same also as the one whom thou hast 
always loved. At each of thy trials I quitted one of the masks 
wherewith I veil my features, and soon thou shalt know me as 
I am.” 

A mysterious end awaited this delicate yet troubled spirit. He 
was found dead at dawn in a hovel in the Rue de la Vieille Lanterne, 
a sombre Stygian alley long since demolished. Near him fluttered a 
croaking raven, bird of darkness, and round his neck was entwined 
what once he had declared to be the authentic girdle of the Queen 
of Sheba. It was not that he was penniless, for his writings always 
found a ready acceptance ; he had even enjoyed a time of riches, 
but, Bohemian-like, had felt unhappy till rid of the care-bringing 
burden. It was not that he was friendless, for his talents and eccen- 
tricities ever excited admiration and compassion, and his gentle, 
guileless nature rendered impossible any feeling but that of kindli- 
ness. But his bird-like vagrancy and repeated reclusions had taught 
his friends not to count on ordered comings and goings. He loved 
to surround his life with mystery, and his end was in keeping. His 
hallucinations were his happiness, and he would have thought sanity 
dearly gained by the loss of his illusions and dreams, like the 
Thrasylaus of whom Athenaeus speaks. He had chosen, or his 
nature impelled him, to leave the beaten tracks of human existence, 
and a fatal love still further confirmed him in his waywardness. It 
was his desire to lead a life of continued aspiration and not of achieve- 
ment. A timid and diffident son of Apollo, he, too, pursued a 
Daphne of his own, but he followed her with faltering, unhasty 
steps, for he feared lest, like his master, in seeking to grasp and win 
the beautiful, he should find within his arms nought save rough bark 
and idle rustling leaves. And in this fear of his we find an allegory, 
not only of his love but of his life. 


GARNET SMITH. 





HOW TO VISIT 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


HIS great collection really holds the first position among the 
galleries of Europe, not for the number of its pictures, but 
for their choiceness and value. The building which contains the 
collection has come to be assumed to be rather a failure, and many 
a jest has been made upon what are called its “pepper castors,” an 
article which the cupolas suggest. Yet upon the whole it is a classical, 
well-proportioned building, with a long, imposing facade. Of late 
years a new gallery has been added in the rear, whose Italian 
campanile rears itself awkwardly, and is inconsistent with the Grecian 
style of the rest. The new rooms are stately and lofty, united by 
imposing central halls, floridly decorated, contrasting oddly with the 
low and shabby-chambers beside it. Still, the smaller area is more 
effective for the display of pictures, which are brought closer to the 
eye, are seen more comfortably, and there is the feeling of being in 
a private gallery. The small but beautiful collection at The Hague 
has its peculiar charm owing to these conditions, while in the Louvre, 
where space and size are carried to the extreme, the pictures seem 
almost decorative. Within the last few years the hall of the National 
Gallery has been remodelled and treated sumptuously ; laid out 
with flights of stairs, pillars of costly African and other marbles, 
profuse gilding and painting. But the effect is scarcely satisfactory : 
there is an air of make-shift ; the pillars are thin and ill-proportioned 
to their work, and seem more ornamental than serviceable ; while the 
needlessly complicated umbrella and stick arrangements do violence 
to the natural construction of the building. 

The Gallery owes much to its accomplished director, Sir F. Burton, 
who is an artist of the Academic school, with a fine taste and feeling, 
and power of drawing. The days when men were trained in the 
schools, and when studies of the human figure, on one of which 
Mulready would expend months, were labours of love, are unhappily 
gone! To Sir F. Burton’s admirable judgment we owe the real 
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development of the collection, and its almost universal character. 
If we might make an objection, it would be that there is almost a 
surfeit of works of the earlier Italian school before Raffaelle’s time, 
and there is something monotonous in the innumerable altar-pieces, 
and sacred pieces set off with richly gilt and carved architectural 
framings. On the other hand it is admitted that the English school 
is imperfectly represented. At the same time nothing would be more 
difficult than to form a really representative gallery of English works, 
owing to the shiftings of taste and criticism. This can be seen 
by considering the once admired Vernon collection, where our 
“ Augustus Eggs ” and “ Redgraves” figure, and which seem scarcely 
worthy of a place in a public gallery. We have only to visit the 
growing collection at South Kensington to see how the annual 
grant of the Chantrey bequest is expended. After many years’ buying, 
the display is of a “ poorish” and second-rate sort—certainly not worthy 
of English art. At the Academy Exhibitions we find every school 
imitated—French, German, Dutch. Still it would not be difficult to 
apply some principles in the selection.and to define what might be 
considered purely English character, in landscape, portraits, or genre. 

A more serious difficulty is what to do with the accepted 
bequests which for half a century or so have held possession. These 
keep their place by virtue of law and Acts of Parliament, and as 
they entered in company with works of real value; there would be 
an ungraciousness in rejecting them. There are on the walls some 
terrible things, chiefly belonging to the old Vernon collection. The 
pigments of this era seem to have faded : they are flat, stiff, and, in 
some cases, seem the work of amateurs. One instance of this “ white 
elephant” sort of donation, is the picture of Rembrandt’s “ Night 
Watch,” said to be a copy of no striking merit, and which is yet 
allowed a conspicuous place. 

The visitor is assisted by guides and guide-books of all kinds; 
one, a full, reformed one, in two volumes, has been issued recently. 
I always think that a model guide-book, such as the eager but unin- 
formed public would desire, has yet to be devised. The usual system 
is after this pattern : The name and number is given, then the painter 
and school—say “The Umbrian School ”—with the size of the picture 
in inches, a few lines about the painter, his birth and death, and to 
what “ school” he succeeded ; then, a rather dana/ description of 
what the figures are doing—which the spectator can discover for 
himself without assistance. These points, such as size in inches, and 
the description, are, of course, valuable for the Waagens and other 
critical persons, but are caviare to the visiting public. I venture to 
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say that the questions everyone puts to himself on seeing “‘ famous” 
pictures, is this: “I wonder why it is this work is so admired. 
Where are the particular merits?” . The effect is admittedly good 
and beautiful ; but it seems so like many others that we have seen, 
excellent, pleasing, but it puzzles us to say wy it exceeds in merit 
others that we have seen. How delightful, on the other hand, and 
improving is it when it is our good fortune to be attended by some 
real critic and trained judge, who in a few words points out the 
merits, the contrast of colour, the drawing of that arm, the difficulty 
overcome in grouping in figures—above all, the true meaning of sé¢y/e. 
To give an instance: there is Corot the French landscape painter, 
deservedly admired, and the spectator, looking at his catalogue, will 
exclaim, “ Oh / there’s a Corot.” He sees a sort of marsh or fen with 
gloomy “ furry ”-looking trees. He is told of the enormous price 
‘this small work fetches in the market, and wonders. It seems to 
him rather sketchy, blurred, and unfinished, perhaps meaningless, 
but it must be a great work from its price ; he cannot puzzle it out, 
and he has to pass on to others. The critic, however, at his elbow, 
will draw him back and tell him, first, what the Corot theory was, 
viz. that nature has moods of humour, of feeling and passion, which 
can be noted, just as we note expression on the human countenance. 
That this is often so marked and absorbing that we do not observe 
mere details. The painter, who would seize on the humour or 
expression, will pass by all details of leaves, branches, &c., and even 
the outlines ; and the spectator, like the painter, will note only, say, 
the general sadness of the whole. This is roughly, and perhaps 
broadly expressed, but it furnishes a sort of key ; but we would now 
look at our Corot with a different interest, and its meaning would 
graduaily grow upon us. So with the Dutch school. We pass from 
one to the other in the Peel collection, from Teniers and Van Steen 
to De Hooge, with a sense of sameness. The usual “ Boors” 
and “Vrouws” carousing or dancing are there; or those “ Inte- 
riors” by De Hooge, or Hobbemas, with his alleys and trees, all 
great, clever, finished minutely, and curious. But we have no key, 
and there is a mystery beyord us. Now, first, we should reflect 
that this “ style” is due to the conditions of climate and character. 
Dutch skies are sad and sombre, the country flat and bare, the long 
avenues of trees add to the mournful sense ; the interiors are dark. 
There is a wonderful, much-admired Hobbema here, a “ grand 
piece,” as it is called ; an alley of long bare trees stretching away 
from the spectator, with a landscape spreading beyond. The spec- 
tator as he gazes will feel a curious sense of melancholy, owing to the 
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flat wastes, the trunks exposed to sweeping winds, the earth redeemed 
by stern toil from the sea, the feeling of isolation, with a suggestion 
of the indomitable Dutch character, which has battled successfully 
for centuries with the ocean, finding a natural relief in scenes of 
carousal. They have no mountains or valleys, or woods to draw 
from. The houses in the cities are narrow, their rooms small and 
dark ; hence everything is looked at in miniature ; hence, too, the 
laborious finish. There are dark corners and shadows. This 
explains Rembrandt’s traditional effects, his faces emerging from 
dark backgrounds. Hence, too, the character of the Dutch portrait, 
with its white collar and black jerkin. In these small dark rooms 
pannelled with dark oak the light falls only on the face; rich- 
coloured clothes would lose their lustre. So with De Hooge’s picture 
of the “ Entrance to a Dutch Yard,” where there is a welcome but 
unexpected stream of light, but which is treated as light that enters 
into a dark place. 

I have often thought, too, how interesting it would be if there 
were critics to explain the treatment and manipulations adopted by 
different painters. Why did Gainsborough, for instance, deal in 
exquisite streaky greens and translucent blues? how is it that his 
faces are so delicate and tender? The fact is, different painters see 
things with different eyes, and the figure presents itself differently. 
One will note the expression only as worthy of representation, 
another the colours of the face; another will be struck by the 
attitude, the richness of the dress, &c. Denner saw nothing but 
lines and wrinkles. It is with painting exactly as it is with author- 
ship. One will relate a fact, exactly as it occurred, another in 
newspaper style, another with touches of character; another has a 
certain charm of description ; and yet another is poetical. 

To give a more particular illustration of how enjoyment could 
be increased by some such critical aid as this, let us pause a moment 
before this fine full-length portrait of Lewis the actor, which hangs in 
the vestibule of the hall—a smiling figure, in a sort of Spanish dress. 
It is the character of “The Marquis” in “’The Midnight Hour,” 
and is painted by Sir Martin Shee, erst President of the Academy. 
There is something effective and pleasing about the picture, but most 
persons content themselves with a glance and pass on. Now, suppose 
we inform him that Lewis was a comedian of the old “ airy ” school, 
was noted for his elegant style of representing people of rank—that 
is to say, personages gay and witty without condescension—carrying 
themselves through difficult situations without embarrassment, and 
making love in a very irresistible way. Shee had seen Lewis many 
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times on the stage, and knew him au bout des ongles ; these gifts were 
present to him ; so, selecting this favourite character, he embodied 
here an epitome of all its attractions. With these facts in view, we 
look again at the picture, and how different it appears ! There is the 
delightful expression, half rallying, half of enjoyment, a general refine- 
ment, with a graceful carriage—in short, a regular bit of comedy is 
going on before us. 

In some of the great ‘Gallery ” pictures—such as Sebastian del 
Piombo’s “ Raising of Lazarus ”—the assistance of judicious criticism 
is really essential. We must be instructed how and why to admire. 
Otherwise, as in other kindred instances, such as with pictures of the 
Caraccis, we see only a number of Scriptural figures in robes, blue or 
scarlet, grouped together ; no doubt large, dignified, impressive, but 
not by any means interesting. There is a general conventionality in all. 
Yet this “Raising of Lazarus” has been criticised by Hazlitt, Haydon, 
and others in a very interesting way, and our catalogues of the 
future might profitably have these inserted. Dr. Waagen thought 
this picture the most important of the Italian school that England 
possesses. He adds that the “first glance would teach us that the 
figure of Lazarus was drawn, though not painted, by Michael Angelo.” 
The figure of our Saviour he praises for its nobility, and in Lazarus 
the transition from death to life is expressed with wonderful fidelity. 
In the other figures gratitude, astonishment, conviction, doubt are 
to be traced. I fear there are few of the thousands passing who 
note any of these things. 

There is one picture considered the cynosure of the whole, . 
on account of the vast price (some £70,000) given for it, the 
Ansidei Raphael. Of this we might venture to say that the effect 
scarcely corresponds to the outlay ; or rather, that if it were placed 
among the other Italian estimated pictures, and divested of its 
history, it would not probably attract any extravagant praise. This 
may seem heretical, but I am confident it is true. With the critical, of 
course, it is different, though I fancy it would be a difficult task to 
to give a nice, accurate, and judicial appreciation of its points of 
attraction, going beyond mere phrases of praise. I confess, if choice 
were offered, the public would prefer the more “taking” Soult Murillo 
in the Louvre. ace Sir Frederick Burton, it seems also to suffer 
from the mass which does duty as frame—the excessive gilding 
impairs the colours ; moreover, this is constructed with a basement 
which stands “in the air” unsupported, which seems to imply that 
it ought to be on a bracket or altar. 

A crying blemish to the collection is the room full of fantastic 
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pictures, so called, the terrible legacy which Turner bequeathed 
to the nation. These grotesques have neither form nor meaning, 
and seem to be mad, wild caprices ; they affect the visitor painfully. 
There is nothing to match them in existence, and no gallery, private 
or.public, would tolerate them. Some are nothing but streaks and 
smears—yellows and blues utterly amorphous;. yet admirers will pro- 
test that here is some deep-seated “no meaning” mystery beneath, 
which study and sympathy will reveal. Some arrangement by Act 
of Parliament or otherwise should be made for disposing of these 
performances, which we have again and again seen excite the derision 
of the foreigner as Jolissonneries. The serious and responsible works of 
Turner are here, and exciteadmiration; but the others, it is wellknown, 
were the eccentricities of his dotage. Some of his large grand pieces 
are truly fine, such as “The Sea Fight” and the beautiful Italian 
landscape placed as a pendant to the well-known Claude, though it is 
easy to note that the exquisitely sultry luminousness of the French 
painter cannot be approached, Turner’s atmosphere, from the very 
contrast, being somewhat thick and heavy. Anyone who goes from 
picture to picture of Turner’s, those, I mean, of his saner manner, with 
care and regularity, will be lost in wonder at the variety of his styles, 
and will conclude that he could “de anything.” The mistake of his 
later days was his attempt to simulate with colours atmospheric 
tones and effects, such as the “actual sense of effulgence ” in the sun, 
when we attempt to look straight at it, or the glare from a passing 
train, or a steamer showing lights and letting off steam. 

Passing again to other works once so admired, it is surprising to see 
how flat and “ thin ” and stiffin colour theyseem. Here we find Leslie, 
Maclise, Eastlake, Ward, and many more ; but they have all fallen 
considerably in public esteem. Many years ago there was a general 
exhibition of Leslie’s works, and it was curious to see how the assem- 
blage revealed his defects—the “ chalkiness” of his white, his thin 
colour, his general stiffness. This was the result of the Academic 
school, when drawing was much insisted on. Now-a-days the French 
imitative system is in vogue. A hard, pure outline, it is contended, 
is not in nature. The figure is softened or blended with the back- 
- ground according to experience. 

Perhaps the truest “ painter” of the modern English school who 
could be called a master, and whose works would stand the test of 
criticism, is Wilkie. No praise could do justice to that masterpiece, 
“ The Blind Fiddler,” with its minute delicate handling of faces and 
hands, yet offering a grand breadth of style. The beautiful limpid 
colouring, the firmness, yet delicacy, of the touch, the pleasant, quiet, 
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unforced humour of the scene—akin to that of Goldsmith—the 
brilliancy and largeness of treatment, are perfectly miraculous in a 
youth little more than twenty. Neither Mieris nor Meissonier have 
works that can be classed with this gem, which, by the way, would 
gain by being hung higher. 

His other picture of ‘‘ The Beadle” leading away the mountebanks 
and their dancing dogs, with figures brilliantly and exquisitely finished, 
is not, however, his best specimen. We should note the contrast with 
his well-known “ Knox Preaching,” which seems the work of a 
different hand ; the reason being that ,Wilkie altered his style com- 
pletely after a visit to Spain, and affected a rich, juicy, full-coloured 
tone, even adopting a large, unfinished, “streaky” manner. In this 
comparison of style we may profitably turn for comparison to a pic- 
ture truly unique, of which, as Lamb says, “ One species is the genus” 
and which may be coveted by any gallery, that is, the famous 
“Treaty of Munster,” by Terburg, a small cabinet picture, the gift 
of a private person. This extraordinary little masterpiece is worth 
an hour’s study, and illustrates all the principles of painting. ‘There 
are some fifty or sixty figures, and the force, dramatic expression, 
and feeling of the whole is surprising. Every minute face is distinct, 
and leaves the air of minute finish ; yet, if we look closely, we shall 
see the workmanship is rough and bold. Mr. Ruskin has happily illus- 
trated this valuable principle by a minute vignette of Turner’s, which 
decorates his “Italy.” It represents the marvellous windows and 
elaborate details of the Ducal palace in Venice, all within a couple 
of inches ; yet, if we take a magnifying glass, we shall find that none 
of the objects represented are actually drawn. There are only a 
number of dots and touches, and yet the effect of rich relief, details, 
and. carvings is perfectly conveyed. On the other hand, had the 
details been actually dvawz on so small a scale, these details would at 
a distance have failed to convey the idea intended. Here is one of 
the secrets of largeness of style. Meissonier has much in common 
with Terburg. Our fashionable modern painters have little idea of 
relative values. They copy all before them with the particularity of a 
photograph. A little study of one who is the glory of this Gallery, 
viz. Constable, will illustrate this largeness better. 

A landscape painter, such as Mr. Vicat Cole, may copy carefully 
and minutely a spreading cornfield, with reapers at work and effects 
of sunlight, but, as was said in the case of Corot, there is a mystery 
in landscape which only genius can discover. This is not to be 
interpreted as Corot found.it was, by wholesale sacrifice of details, 
but by studying the art of making these contribute to the general 
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effect. A really good painter seems to work in this way. He 
sees or discovers an “effect ;” it becomes an inspiration, it takes 
possession of him, and it imprints itself vividly on his pictorial 
memory. He sees the same effect under other conditions, and so 
the idea becomes generalised. Thus a great marine painter, on an 
occasion, notes the form of waves in a storm, or a peculiar effect of 
light. As to mere mechanical painting that becomes, or should become 
like the language he speaks ; neither does he require the object or 
model to be before him to paint from, save by way of suggestion or 
correction. It is to be suspected that the average modern painter 
does not work on these principles. He copies everything, paints from 
without and not from within. The great painter who has found his 
landscape inspiration will only copy so far as to ensure topographical 
correctness, but his main purpose is to produce the general effect or 
inspiration which is imprinted on his memory. 

This is the meaning of the impression left by Constable’s work. 
The trees, pastures, figures, are all subsidiary to the sone of the whole, 
to the grand feeling of open air which spreads beyond the narrow, 
contracted limits of the frame. As he felt the largeness so is the sense 
of largeness produced in the spectator. His well-known picture of 
Salisbury Cathedral will illustrate this more effectively. 

There is a series of photographs and engravings known as “The 
Cathedrals of England,” and any ordinary person studying them 
might fancy he had all the materials for becoming familiar with these 
interesting monuments. It is not so, for they only furnish archi- 
tectural outlines and details: we may say, indeed, that every build- 
ing of the kind, when seen after description, conveys an altogether 
different impression from its photograph or engraving. This is owing 
to the absence of its proper tone, expression, and surroundings. 
Like the human face, the cathedral has its cast of expression. There 
is felt often a kind of soft tenderness, or placid, quiet solitariness, 
wholly different from the air of perky sharpness and strutting detail 
which photographs present. Turning to the “ Salisbury Cathedral ” 
of Constable, anyone that has seen the original will recognise how he 
caught the poetry, the contrast of the grey building with the green- 
sward of the close, and the deep tone of the trees, and the beautiful 
significance of the spire, which seems almost to be a natural product 

of the landscape. These spires, indeed, always seem to give a 
different sort of interpretation to the place in which they stand ; and 
every person of sensibility will own to different impressions as he 
passes on the railway by Canterbury, Peterborough, or Ely. In the 
case of the Salisbury spire, there is a certain sharpness which con- 
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trasts with the dark and angry cloud behind, and gives an air of 
menace and hostility. 

To take another illustration. There are photographs and engrav- 
ings in plenty of the picturesque Dover Harbour, with its cliffs and 
castle. Many who have seen the place in its various moods have 
wished for some reminder, and may have found the traditional 
sketches of commerce accurate enough, but insufficient to restore 
the old charm. But as the traveller returns from France, he 
notes the pyramidal character, the junction and blending of the 
castle with the clouds behind it, the contrast of the glaring white 
cliffs with the grey of the sea ; there is, besides, the grand air of 
large security and shelter afforded for centuries back. Now, there is 
a picture by Turner—a small engraving, in which all these complex 
ideas are abundantly suggested ; he has caught the whole tone of the 
place, dealing with the skies above and the waters below quite as 
elaborately as with the town and harbour ; indeed, these are sub- 
sidiary. In this way it is true a great artist becomes an interpreter, 
as well.as a painter, of Nature. 

It is difficult, therefore, not to feel a sort of enthusiasm and deep 
admiration when standing before these grand works of Constable. 
There is a breadth and solidity, a massiveness, about his style and 
treatment. The secret might be the sense of dignity, the imparting 
of a grand personality to the trees, the grass, the water, and every- 
thing represented. As we look, the details seem to grow and be 
enriched. It is not surprising to learn that the introduction of one 
of his pieces into France was the foundation of the school for land- 
scape in that country. The Gallery is well furnished with other 
masterpieces of his, and the visitor will study them with. delight. 
If we look at the “ Flatford” or the “‘ Haej-wain,” we shall see and 
recognise the power, the mixture of emotions suggested, the grand 
tranqu"'lity of the country, the variety, the sense of distance, and, as 
we said, the air of sfa¢e ; as for the colour, its depth and richness is 
not even approached in our day. 

It must be said that Landseer was hardly a “ painter” in a strict 
sense. He really only took portraits of animals—and of particular 
animals. A “painter” would generalise more, and in this view 
Herring’s horses are more pleasing, and exhibit the animals in their 
relation to surrounding objects. Of course, in producing the fur, 
hair, &c. Landseer is unequalled. This can be further illustrated by 
a painting here of Morland’s, who is usually associated with a certain 
vulgarity, with pigs, coarse hinds, and the like, masterly in their 
way. This portrays a heavy cart-horse and pony entering their 
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stable. The sort of living interest infused is extraordinaty, with the 
languid, helpless expectancy of the pair, and general tone of the 
stable. We would place it above anything Landseer has done. 
This will be seen if we compare this stable scene of Morland’s with 
the well-known “ Horse-shoeing,” which has quite an artificial air. 
The finest Landseers are, no doubt, the “ Newfoundland Dog” and 
the capital, vigorously painted creature who personates Alexander 
in the visit to Diogenes. In his latter works he becomes rather 
tame and insipid in his colour and touch, as we can see by turning 
to “ Peace and War.” 

Thirty or forty years ago the great cynosures of the Aca- 
demy were pictures of Ward, O’Neil, Crowe, Mrs. Ward, Frith, 
and others. Such were “James II. receiving the news of the 
arrival of William,” “The South Sea Bubble,” the “Derby Day,” 
and “The Railway Station.” There are some of these at which we 
look with astonishment ; the gaudy, glaring figures all dressed in 
variegated fashion and crowded together. It may be said these are 
like “Tableaux Vivants,” and painted, it might be, from grouped 
figures. It will be noted that all are in the light, and there are no 
shadows ; indeed, no point of view conceivable could take in so 
many objects ata time. There is little or no “ composition,” and 
all laws of Academic arrangement are set aside. These pictures, 
admired, gravely discussed by the critics, have long since found 
their legitimate place. We have, indeed, only one pure Academic 
painter—the President of the Royal Academy—who has been trained 
in the “schools,” and whose work is always elegant, graceful, and 
honest. If he has to present a draped figure with an arm exposed, 
the arm and hand are truly “drawn.” There is an exquisite contour 
exhibited which pleases the eye; the drapery falls not merely in 
natural, but airy folds, while the tints are of a delicate harmony. 
There is, in short, composition, and we turn away refreshed. Not so 
much could be said of some of our popular portrait-painters, whose 
hands are not outlined, but blurred, though dashing, and whose 
drawing is misty. 

Another painter once in high repute, and little thought of now, 
was Etty, assumed to be the most gorgeous colourist of his day. 
We look now at his nude nymphs sailing in boats, and wonder a 
little at this reputation, though there is plenty of tints of lake, and 
rich black tresses, and cobalt. Somehow these works now seem 
heavy, and not so brilliant. Would we seek a genuine colourist, let 
us turn to this little cabinet Bonnington, who has left but few 
examples, but whose works are precious and. much esteemed in 
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Paris. Another rare master of this kind is Muller, of whom there are 
few specimens. These, in small cabinet pictures a few inches square, 
produce extraordinary effects of force and brilliancy, and gorgeous 
colour. 

To enumerate the attractions of this great collection would, it 
need hardly be said, take long, but one needs must speak of the famous 
“ Chapeau de Poil” of Rubens (“The Felt Hat,” not, as it is vulgarly 
known, “ The Chapeau de Paille”). As anyone can see for him- 
self, there is no straw hat in the case. These, with the wonderfully 
powerful and-abundant Rembrandts, the “ Sassoferrato” (the blue- 
hooded) head, the Murillos, the Reynolds and Gainsborough por- 
traits, the grand Constables, the Turners, the Claudes, the great 
Rubens, the Hogarth series, the Wilkies, Landseers, Maronis, Botti- 
cellis and Bordones may be considered the “ stock pieces” of the 
place. Frith’s ‘“ Derby Day,” and Rosa Bonheur’s well-known 
‘‘ Horse Fair,” and the room full of Landseers, furnish the holiday- 
starers with delight. Rosa has, however, “gone down” somewhat 
in the estimation of connoisseurs, and her horses and her style of 
painting do not seem quite so marvellous nor so wonderful as they 
did originally ; her colouring is somewhat sketchy, There are other 
artists of later date concerning whom we must also revise our judg- 
ments. 

Our own Sir Joshua is here handsomely and abundantly repre- 
sented. The charm of this great painter is extraordinary ; the grace, 
‘* distinction,” and variety of his treatment are no less remarkable. 
There is now much indiscriminating praise of the late Frank Holl, 
whose works are being exhibited, and it would be a useful exercise 
to test the grounds of this admiration. All Holl’s work ‘offers a 
sameness of treatment that is almost mechanical, there is no “ dis- 
tinction,” no light of original expression ; there is a vigorous prosaic 
rendering of everything before the artist. We turn to Sir Joshua—to, 
say, his portrait of Lord Heathfield, the hero of Gibraltar, or to the 
more famous “ Dr. Johnson,” in the Peel Collection. Here we note, 
not the expression of a sitter, but a reserve of expression, nay, a 
compound expression. The “Lord Heathfield” exhibits robust 
senility with the rugged good-humoured face; we note the generous 
scarlet of his coat. The variety of the attitudes, considering his 
countless sitters, is truly astonishing. One of his most powerful 
efforts is the well-known head of Dr. Johnson, alluded to. Here 
should be noted the suggestion of suffering, so delicately conveyed, 
the curious look of expectancy, the air of softness and even gentleness 
infused intothe rough lineaments. Our moderns make their sitters stare 
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from their frames, and everyone says “ How like!” Gainsborough 
is another painter in whose praise one is tempted to grow wanton. 
We are often inclined to wonder where he found the sea-green, 
cobalt blue streaks. His faces are worthy of study, as it will be seen, 
but he conveys the idea perfectly of transparency of skin; that is, we 
see the colour below, ¢Avough the upper cuticle. The large picture 
of the Baillie family in the vestibule is a wonderful group. " Hogarth 
too, is here in force. There is bold firmness of touch, a rich stroke’ 
and a certain brilliancy. This is the more astonishing, as in his 
larger pictures and portraits there is an unpleasing coarseness. The 
term “master” may be certainly applied to him as it may be 
to Reynolds, Gainsborough, Wilkie, Constable, Morland, perhaps 
Wilson, and a few more. Lawrence was a portrait painter, not a 
master. 

No painter is more accepted on account of his rank and prestige 
than Rembrandt, and the collection is singularly strong in his works. 
There is a sort of conventional idea of what a Rembrandt should be— 
a yellow old man or woman looking out of a dark background. Yet 
few think how luminous is his work. Thus, the old Vrouw in the 
ruff is an amazing specimen of his power ; and it is worth while 
looking closely,into the face, to see the vigorous fashion in which the 
strokes are dealt out, the paint being literally plastered on, but with 
profoundest method. For we have, of course, moderns who can lay 
on their paint as with a trowel, thus assuming a vigour they do not 
possess. Each of his strokes have a meaning, and it was not his 
intention to give an air of raised surface. No one has approached 
him in the rich tone of his go/den tints. 

The great Italian portraits here—the Moronis, Bordones and 
others—we have to grow acquainted and intimate with, to discover 
their power. The “Tailor” of the first has been often praised for its 
expression and dignity. The attitude is delightfully significant of his 
calling, without, however, the least vulgar emphasis : so with that of 
the lawyer. We learn in these that grace and propriety belong to all 
castes and conditions. The costumes enter largely into the expression. 
When will our moderns recognise the fact that a portrait must be énfed/ec- 
tual, both in the painter’s and in the sitter’s share? At the Academy 
we see Mayors, City men, Parliamentarians, and others, whom nature 
has furnished with parts of a low money-getting type, and whom ourartist 
faithfully portrays in dignified attitude and with recognisable shape. 
The sitter has done his best to look stately and “like a gentleman.” 
Yet this is of his likeness. But see this man in his counting-house 
with his clerks at a crisis—he becomes animated, ready, resolute, his 
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features light up, and the low vulgarity disappears. Your Moronis 
and others find out this secret. 

There are some great canvases of Paolo Veronese in the large 
room ; “ Alexander receiving the family of Darius,” and others. But 
the visitor turns from their comparatively dull tones with some dis- 
appointment. Anyone whohas seen the grand and brilliant ‘“‘ Marriage 
of Cana,” in the Louvre, is spoiled for future judgment. That superb 
and brilliantly animated scene seems to be the work of another 
master. The specimens in our Gallery seem to be painted in much 
lower and more prosaic tones. 

We could linger longer on these interesting themes : but it is not 
vanity to say that the visitor who has studied principles, akin to what 
we have been imperfectly setting out, will find a new, unsuspected 


enjoyment in a visit to a Picture Gallery. 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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TABLE TALK. 


ENGLISH MEDIAVAL LIFE. 


It has been reserved for a Frenchman to supply the best and 
most picturesque account of English outdoor life in the period of 
Chaucer that our literature possesses. At the first appearance of 
“La Vie Nomade et les Routes d’Angleterre au XIV. siécle” of 
M. Jules Jusserand I meditated speaking a few words concerning it. 
As Macbeth says : 

The flighty purpose never is o’ertook 
Unless the deed go with it. 
The sight, however, of an English rendering, “ English Wayfaring 
Life in the Middle Ages,”' translated by Miss Lucy Touimin 
Smith, leaves no excuse for further delay. With exemplary patience 
Dr. Jusserand, who has for some years been a resident in London, 
and is now, fortunately for our literature, conseiller d’ ambassade, has 
waded through more of our early literature than the best-read scholar 
has often perused. From the stores thus acquired, and from his rare 
knowledge of the literature of his own country, at that period closely 
allied with our own, he has collected a mass of matter illustrative of 
life in the period when England was “ Merry England,” in name at 
least. He shows the routes themselves—terrible most of them were— 
the bridges (a subject on which he exhibits special information), the 
rivers and monasteries, the sanctuaries, and so forth. These details, 
interesting enough, are followed by others even more curious, 
concerning the wayfarers, the nobles, knights, ladies, and ecclesi- 


astical dignitaries, the minstrels and jugglers who wandered from 


castle to castle and fair to fair, the priests and pardoners, the 
labourers, beggars, and outlaws. These things are illustrated in 
the translation by designs, often of singular beauty and importance, 
taken by Dr. Jusserand, who has contributed to the translation much 
matter not to be found in the original, from MSS. in the British 
Museum, the Bibliotheque Nationale, and other sources. As a com- 
panion to the study of Chaucer, and as a picture of Feudal England, 
this work is simply invaluable. 
1 T, Fisher Unwin, 
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THE Fok Lore or PLANTs. 


QUALLY artistic in appearance and interesting in content. © 
the “ Folk Lore of Plants” of Mr. T. F. Thiselton Dyer.! The 
subject has, of course, been dealt with before, as what subject has not? 
Mr. Dyer, however, long known as an indefatigable collector of folk 
lore, has found much that is new and valuable to preserve. So far 
as concerns the strange superstitions he has collected, and the poetical 
illustrations he furnishes, we can but refer our readers to the book 
itself, which should be on the table of every country-house, and on 
the shelves of every student of folk-lore or of plants. It is curious, 
however, to see how much information upon the observation of our 
poets is incidentally afforded, and how much augmented delight may 
be added to their perusal. Mr. Dyer himself points out numberless 
instances of knowledge of plant lore in Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
and other writers. Here, however, is an illustration from Milton he 
may be glad to mention in a second edition. When Sabrina inComus 
is called to the rescue of the lady whom Comus by his arts has turned 
into a statue, she is addressed in immortal lines: 
Sabrina fair, 
Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassie, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of Lillies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair ; 
Listen for dear honour’s sake, 
Goddess of the silver lake, 
Listen and save. 

I employ the disposition, orthography and punctuation of the edition 
of 1673. The lilies in question are of course water-lilies. 4 propos 
to this we find in Mr. Dyer that so “far back as the time of Pliny, 
the water-lily was regarded as an antidote to the love-philtre.” 
Milton was certainly acquainted with what Pliny had said concerning 
the Nenuphar, the Nymphza of the Greeks. Pliny, in Philemon 
Holland’s translation, 1. 222, ed. 1601, calls it Nemphar, and givesa 
naive account, not to be reproduced, of its cooling influences. 


A DIcTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS, 


N almost indispensable supplement to English dictionaries is a 
i Dictionary of Americanisms. Such on anything approaching 
to an adequate scale has hitherto been denied the English reader. 
Under the title of Americanisms, a work likely to be of great service 
to students of American literature has at length been issued by 


' Chatto and Windus, 
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Mr. John S. Farmer. It is privately printed, is eminently creditable 
from a bibliographical standpoint, and is apparently issued as a 
limited edition. It fulfils, however, most requirements, and is: 
especially happy in explanations and illustrations. The latter are taken 
from the “ Biglow Papers,” the works of Bret Harte, Mark Twain, 
and other prominent American writers, as well as from American 
periodicals of every description. Under words directly American 
in origin the information is eminently full. What first impresses 
an Englishman, however, is the number of words which pass for 
American and yet are to be found in early writers and still survive in 
local dialects. Not a few of the words supposed to be most charac- 
teristically American are instantly understood and appreciated by a 
Somersetshire man or a Yorkshireman. An exactly kindred fact is 
recognisable in the relations between the English and French lan- 
guages. One has only to take up a carefully edited edition of a 
writer so late even as Molitre, to find how many words which for 
the benefit of Frenchmen are explained in foot-notes or glossaries, 
are perfectly intelligible to the educated Englishman. The further 
back we go, to the period of Chansons de Geste or of Fabliaux, the 
more apparent does this become. 


THe SuppLy oF AMERICANISMS. 

HIS source of supply of so-called Americanisms is noticed by 
Mr. Farmer in a sound and philosophical preface. He shows, 
moreover, that many American words are English words strained or 
perverted in meaning, and sometimes altered in sound. When the 
polyglot population of America is taken into account, the manner in 
which the original vocabulary is enlarged—I can scarcely say enriched 
—furnishes small subject for comment. The Dutchman, the German, 
and the Irishman, to say nothing of men of other countries, pass 
into America in an inexhaustible flood, and the traces of their influ- 
ence on the language are to be expected. In the case of the Irishman, 
however, the influence is apparently slight. I fail to find in the 
dictionary before me a single word of distinctly Irish origin. Mean- 
while, how funnily the Americans sometimes use the words they 
import is shown in their use of the French word Anglomanie. Out 
of that they have obtained the word Anglomaniac, giving it a sig- 
nificance the exact reverse of that it originally bears. The French 
are at present Russomanes and Anglophobes. Anglomaniac, how- 
ever, is a title assumed, if we may trust the dictionary, by a Boston 
club which is opposed to everything English. If, as is possible, the 
club is Irish in origin, the misuse of the word may be pardoned as a 

“ bull.” SYLVANUS URBAN, 
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